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PREFACE 


This is the true-life saga of the author, a Jewish woman 
who was a native of Vilna, Lithuania, and who saw how Christian 
residents aligned themselves with the Nazis in the cruel destruc- 
tion of the historic Jewish world of that city. She lived through 
the turmoil of the Vilna Ghetto in the Second World War. 


As a mother of a young daughter whom she managed to 
keep alive for three years before the child was snatched away 
from her when the Germans "cleaned" the concentration camp 
of children on March 27, 1944, her perspective is unique. She 
records problems of daily life in a five-year span, and tells of the 
sense of will to live, confusion, dislocation and deprivation and 
also the almost funny absurdities had they not caused so much 
pain. - 


But this story also records details of daring efforts of 
caring, Christians to helped save her life. 


Now that Lithuania is again in the news, this book is a 
timely reminder of a not so distant history. 


Written in journal form from notes taken by the author 
through the years, as well as some fresh insights acquired since 
her recent visit to the area when she reunited with her Christian 
protector, it is a blend of the reality rather than the cliche of 
human relationships. 


This book is excellent for young adult readers, for use in 
parochial schools ofall religious orientations, as well as Women’s 
Studies and Jewish Studies and Eastern European Studies 
programs, and of course, the general reader. 


Chapter 1 


It is shortly after 11 A.M. on a balmy Sunday 
morning. The date is June 24, 1941. We were heading 
for the countryside to find a summer house, my husband 
and I and our little daughter Tanya, my sister Ethel, her 
husband Monye and infant son Chazie, and my mother. 


The sirens blow. We decide to turn back although 
we expect that this is yet another false alarm. After all, 
we have been feeling relatively safe from German ad- 
vances, since the Russians have taken over Lithuania. 
We are not political, and it seems to make no difference 
to us who assures us protection. Certainly, in the short 
time that Lithaunia has been independent it has not 
developed an army that could face the Nazis. We have 
heard of some terrible things happening in Poland, but 
that could hardly happen here, in this modern city. 


No one in the leadership of this sophisticated 
Jewish community has suggested that we should pre- 
pare for an invasion. No one has hinted we should seek 
protection. Vilna’s opera house and «afes full. Vilna’s 
thriving Jewish life appears to be goi1ig on as usual. We 
know the university is still functioning as usual. After 
all, we, the two sisters, help run our mother’s restaurant 
which serves students. What’s more, who would start a 
war on Sunday? 


The bombs begin to fall. The crashing sounds of 
dest -uction crackle about us. We return home quickly. 
The radio says that the Germans have invaded. We are 
in shock. What to do? What will be our fate? 


My aunt and her daughter rush in. 


‘“‘We must escape,” they blurt out together in 
hysterical voices, ““You come too with us to Russia!”’. 


How can we? Where to? My sister is a new mother 
of a three-month-old infant, and my daughter Tanya is 
six months old. We stay put. My aunt is jittery. 


“‘Well, yes or no? My husband and son are waiting 
for us”. 


But we cannot. 


“Goodbye, be well! ” she calls out as she whisks 
out the door. Bombs are heard exploding everywhere. 
The Sunday calm turns to madness. People rush about 
breathlessly. Someone says that there are already some 
casualties sprawled out in the freight yard on Panarske 
Street. 


My mother now suggests that maybe we should 
run off. My mother is not one to panic or simply to run. 
She is a woman who calculates her moves. We know well 
that she has had to do so ever since my father died when 
I was six years old leaving her a widow with three 
children. She has already experienced the death of a 
child, my sister’s twin brother. She has already watched 
my father’s slow death at the age of 28. Death is not to 
her liking. 


My mother has managed to become a business 
woman in an era where ladies thought more of fashion 
and afternoon tea. She has the feel of the social pulse. 
‘My mother knows what she says. 


But how and where should we go? 


Years ago my mother dared to travel with her 
husband. She was pregnant with her first child then. It 
must have been daring and uncomfortable. My older 
brother was born in London. 


But we hay .ursing infants. Even my mother in 
her day felt she needed to return to Vilna after her infant 
was born. She had returned with her baby son and then 
gave birth to us. 


One would think she would have done otherwise 
if she chose. My mother was one of those liberated 
females who cut her hair in a manly style in those first 
days of women’s liberation in the 1920’s. And when my 
father died she dared to open a business to support us. 
She suggests that we go. And how should we go? We 
have no car. The only transportation we have is my 
brother-in-law’s racing motorcycle. It would not get us 
all anywhere. 


We stay put and pass a fearful night. 


Monday morning. The Germens are already pa- 
rading in the street. We have decided that in order to 
stay in closer range, my husband and I will be staying 
in my mother’s house, and not in our apartment which 
is located a few blocks away. My sister lives in the same 
courtyard as my mother on No. 10 Rudnitzker Street. 


Tensions are high, but nothing much seems to be 
happening. We try to figure out what to do, and so do 
probably the thousands who make up this Jewish com- 


munity. The more we stay the more we feel entrapped. 
But where should be our destination? 


A new morning dawns. The loudspeaker which 
has been used to give us orders now states that we are 
to sew on a patch of a yellow six-pointed star on our 
clothes and walk only in the gutter, not on the sidewalk 
which is now patrolled with soldiers on each side of the 
street. We are in shock. It is distasteful, but we obey. 


The next announcement we hear is that if we wish 
to save ourselves we can do so by handing over valuables 
and money. This is annouced by someone from a goon 
squad, a voice full of threat, yet another disorienting 
message, another knife thrust to terrify the community. 


In the midst of all this, my friend Manya arrives 
in tears. Her husband was hauled away. The Germans 
came at midnight and forced him out of bed. He hasn’t 
returned. 


They are grabbing the men. They say they are 
needed for “‘work”. My brother- in-law Monye, a virile 
young man who has been a prize-winning motorcycle 
racer, suspects the worst. As he leaves, he kisses his wife 
and bends down to kiss his baby who is lying in the 
carriage. His head is still bowed as he is whacked by 
some Chupoones. 


What an odd title for a job: These goons who drag 
people away and molest them in public have been, 
within days, labeled as Chupoones. It is from the Yid- 
dish “chup” which means grab. Most are civilians, 
Lithuanian Christians who have enthusiastically ac- 
cepted this gang goon work. They seem to delight in the 
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panic they cause. It has not taken long for all of us to 
cast a wary eye for their rowdy arrival. 


They are here now. My brother-n-law is hit in the 
head with a gun butt. A gash spurts blood. It squirts my 
sister in the face. “Faster” they yell, those chupoones, 
“faster” as they grab my husband away as well. 


My mother follows the ever larger group of bat- 
tered men to see where they are herded. They reach 
Lookishker Prison. They are forced inside and she waits 
hidden some distance away. A number of hours pass. 
They leave the prison area. They are even more battered 
and their clothes are torn. She sees Monye whose facial 
features are hardly recognizable. 


Gun-toting guards are everywhere. They are 
watching to make sure their victims will not dart away. 
They do not take note that she follows them till they 
reach the columns on Grand Povalanke Street. It is 
there that she is shooed away by a German. He hounds 
her away and warns that she had better go back home 
and keep her mouth shut. She returns broken-hearted. 
Our men do not return at all. What should we do? What 
can we do? 


Morning comes. Stassia arrives and tells us there 
are whispers. that something will happen soon. But 
where and what? Only later would we discover that it 
was the fate of people of Strashuner, Oshmanske, 
Kominzer, Yatkever, and Jiddishe Streets to be taken 
away. Julia arrives to check later. She has worked in my 
mother’s restaurant for many years and is like an old 
friend. 


Julia says they are trying to force her son Alexan- 
der into their service. My mother gives her money to 
pay off whoever is in charge. Alexander is not that kind 
of a person. Julia is a devout Christian woman who is 
my mother’s age. She is like my mother, a widow, and 
her son Alexander is slightly older than I. 


Stassia has also been a long-time employee in my 
mother’s restaurant. Like Julia, she is also a Christian. 
She is more my age, and she has found warmth in our 
home. 


Stassia’s father, a printer, who prides himself on 
his education and capacity as a trained craftsman, has 
disowned his daughter because she has shamed him by 
giving birth to an illegitimate child, a pretty little girl 
with whom she did not wish to part. For a while she 
stayed with us but now that we are under attack, Stas- 
sia’s sister who had ignored her all the while has now 
reluctantly offered to take her in, with the stipulation 
that she must give up her child to the orphanage which 
is run by the nuns. Her sister is not fond of Jews or Jew 
lovers. 


Stassia had no recourse. She gave her child away. 
But it is clear that Stassia misses her little girl, and she 
is fearful for mine. She frets about her as if she were her 
own. 


Julia and Stassia are in anguish. What they have 
been hearing terrifies them. They arrive with food from 
Julia’s garden, just in case we will run out of it. My 
mother suggests Julia should take things from our 


house. With all the looting and forced gift-giving to 
goons, chances are the goons will steal it. 


Daily, whatever possible, even clothes, are trans- 
ferred to Julia and Stassia. Their visits are fraught with 
danger because they smuggle food to us. No one ques- 
tions the fact that they appear to loot us. Soldiers look 
the other way when the homes of Jews are being 
stripped and the people harassed. And this is happening 
more and more. They do not know we are brought food 
as well. 


Some things are easier to transport than others. 
Winter clothing has been packed away in mothballs 
anyhow as summer is upon us. It is in valises that can 
be taken away as is. We would be best off with bare 
necessities, says our mother. The hope, of course, the 
hope is that this will not go on for long. 


It is now mid-summer. The Germans make a 
“cleaning” to reduce the congestion in Strashune Street, 
Oshmansk«: Street, and Komnitzer Street. By now the 
remaining people are mainly old men, women and chil- 
dren. Th. also state openly that those Christians who 
will dar: 1elp Jews or to sell ary food to them will be 
hanged: —_ablic. All are in terror. 


Ju! «nd Stassia check on us regularly and smug- 
gle in fo... ind news. It is getting riskier and riskier. 
Today Stassia tells us that she has heard they were going 
to clean our street too. At that, my mother tells her to 
take the Persian carpet, the one awkward possession we 
had kept. We will follow Julia and Stassia out if we can. 


We hurry to get dressed, and take a few provisions for 
the children. Stassia helps with tears in check. 


We sneak out with the infants, fear is tucked 
away, and try to reach the one lodging outside the town 
where we can go - the home of my sister’s mother-in- 
law. 


Had her son managed to sneak to that place and 
to hide? Has my husband joined him? No, Monye’s 
mother is alone. 


She lives in a large home but she uses only a few 
rooms now. Once it was a bustling farm house attached 
to productive and large farm land holdings. 


It was not a place we had considered before. It 
seems so far away from the rest of the community, so 
deserted. 


When we arrive, though the day is warm, we 
shiver. All around the German soldiers roam aimlessly. 
We remain in that house overnight. But we are city folk, 
and our sense of safety has come from contact with 
others around us. We are not used to being in an open 
vast countryside which is enveloped in an eerie stillness 
where the number of gun-toting German soldiers and 
others in uniform is more apparent. We decide to re- 
turn. She chooses to stay in her own home alone. 


Chapter 2 


We must again warily worm our way across the 
large city on foot, babies in our arms, balancing our few 
belongings and some food. 


A gypsy approaches us with a whining voice: 
“Don’t go back! Run to the woods! They are slaughter- 
ing all the Jews in town: I saw it myself! ” How can we 
go into the woods with infants? But the gypsy cries and 
wails “Such pretty infants. Such young women. Don’t 
go to the slaughter. ” His tearful eyes beg us to save 
ourselves. (They haunt me still, even now that I am 
seventy-five years old. We should have believed him I 
suppose, but how can you trust a...a gypsy?) 


Back home we see neighbors run around aim- 
lessly, crying. Last night a son, a sister, a child was 
kidnapped.... 


The gypsy appears before me again as I head to 
my apartment. He emerges like a ghost, and I hear him 
cry in a high pitched voice resembling that of an animal 
which has been bitten or beaten. 


“They are murdering Jews in Ponar:” 


Ponar” Ponar is a place which has held many 
sweet childh. »d memories for us. It is the wooded park 
where we spent many winter hours skating, skiing, 
giggling as we glided down on sleds flushed with the 
warmth of youth and the sunshine which glistened on 
trees and snow. 
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But already before the war, when the Russians 
had overtaken free Lithuania after its short period of 
proud independence from Poland, they had begun to 
build holding tanks for oil on the area in Ponar. Ponar 
was one of the open areas of woodland and ski facilities 
in the outskirts of the sprawling city of Vilna which was 
then already known to be the BBG, elegant and 
cultured capital of Lithuania. 


This gypsy says that the Germans order Jews to 
stand on the lip of the unfinished tanks and then use 
them as target practice, shooting at them till they drop 
inside. He says they pour chlorine on the still-alive 
bodies which writhed while dying. He says he saw it with 
his own eyes. 


Some sport: Once the Jewish Maccabee Sports 
club events were held there. We had been members, and 
competed. We often used the spacious locker rooms to 
change our uniforms and to clean up after events and 
skiing. Could we really imagine that this locker room 
has been transformed into a house of slaughter? Is the 
image real? 

I rush back to my mother and sister, My mother 
is gone. 


I return to my own place, at Zavalony Street No. 
60, change, wash and nurse my baby and fall asleep 
from nervous exhaustion. 


In the morning an announcement is made on a 
loudspeaker. Jews must go to ghettos. Till now, we were 
merely harassed and attacked by soldiers or hauled 
away. Now they come and shoot us on the spot if we do 


not obey. Now certain limited areas have been an- 
nounced, and Jews must stay within those area. 


There are two ghettos officially, But it seems that 
the Ponar is an unspoken third. 


So used are my sister and I to putting on my 
lipstick and makeup before dealing with the public at 
my mother’s restaurant that even now whenever we go 
out, we still find ourselve: doing it, and I do so before 
leaving the h:-use to check on what is going on. 


I decide to go to see if my mother returned. I am 
grabbed by Liza, her neighbor, and whisked into her 
place. The Germans confiscated all of my mother’s 
belongings. As we speak in whispers, a knock is heard 
on the door. Lithuanians and Germans rush into the 
apartment. We are ordered out and told we have fifteen 
minutes to report for assignment to a ghetto. I begin to 
descend the stairs with Tanya on my arm, aiming to my 
Sister’s place as my head is swimming. A mass of hu- 
manity is in motion below me. Jews from all over are 
streaming down the street with packages, with children 
at their sides or on their arms. They are being rushed 
by guards, faster, faster, into the ghettos. Packages 
dropped by trembling, hurried people tumble onto the 
street, tripping up some, and were soon picked up by 
other townspeople. Jews from afar appear to be among 
the masses. Who knows how long they have managed to 
carry their belongings till now. Perhaps they let go of 
these items while holding their even more heavy pre- 
cious weight of infants and terrified toddlers. I se. 
Germans hitting Jews with weapons that look lik: 
sawed-off broom sticks. They whip at random. The 
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prod. They punch. They yank, They slap. The screams 
reach the heavens. 


I cannot allow myself to be swept up in this mass. 
I squirm my back upstairs to my mother’s empty house. 
As I open the door I see to my surpise that my mother 
is there. When did she get here? Never mind. She tells 
me that she had managed to survive and she heard that 
this house will be within the ghetto. Quickly we decide 
that we will all stay in Ethel’s apartment which has 
three rooms plus a kitchen, and still contains some 
furniture. 


Before long, this limited space is filled with others. 
My sister’s bedroom becomes home for her and her 
baby, my mother and me and my daughter Tanya. The 
living room becomes the abode of my husband’s sister 
Raya, her husband Joseph who is the vice president of 
the Jewish Bank, and their daughter Ola who is twelve, 
as well as Liza, her daughter, the mother and brother, 
and the brother’s girl friend who has a daughter aged 
four. 


In the second bedroom are Dr. Zlatkin, one of the 
physicians in the Jewish Hospital, his wife and two sons, 
one aged five and the other twelve, and their old uncle. 


Once members of a sophisticated community, we 
are all like hunted animals enveloped in terror. 


Within days we are told there will be some 
changes. We need white passes to remain where we are. 
We are, in fact, according to the Germans, in ghetto No. 
2. Those who have no pass will have to go to Ghetto No. 
1. Ghetto No 1, we soon find out, is the last stop before 
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being sent to Ponar. No one who is shipped to Ponar ever 
is seen again. Only those who “work” there return. 


And how do we get a white pass? The only way te 
get a pass is to report to “work”. I go. Then my sister 
goes, and my mother follows. We get white passes. I am 
assigned work in the barracks Ren rstis Street. I 
shovel horse manure. 


A few weeks pass. A new ruling is announced. An 
“Occupational Pass’’is required. I get a pass from the 
office of the director of the ghetto whose name is Murer. 
His office is on Povulanske Street, in a makeshift hut, 
near the grounds of an estate that is being built. Who is 
this estate for? Ah, yes, for Murer. 


My new job is to carry batches of bricks on this 
project. My hands are ripped to shreds. My strength 
ebbs. My bosoms, filled with milk, hurt. No doubt my 
child is hurting too. She has not been nursed for the 
whole day. I hope she has been given some food, but I 
must not allow myself to think at ail. I dare not take one 
brick less. I have seen how the German stick cracks 
bones. We are “lucky” to have work. 


It is now the end of July. Someone has just run 
down the street and shouted that they have emptied the 
ghetto. Manya, who had been working on the same 
project as I come and tearfully whisperes to me the same 
awful news while we were carrying bricks. I scream 
inside. “My mother, my child!” But we dare not stop 
carrying those bricks. 


Two men convince the guards that they should be 
given some time to check the ghetto. They return to 
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inform us that no, it was not Ghetto No. 2, but Ghetto 
No. 1 which has been emptied. We are relieved for the 
moment, but is this fair in any case? What did those 
people do to deserve this? 


The long day ends and we return to our homes. It 
is night time. Like a moving shadow, my mother stands 
by the stairs holding my child. I cry with joy. They are 
alive! 


Within days we are told that we need a yellow 
pass. Such a pass allows a man to have a mother, a wife 
and two children. But how can we get a yellow pass? Not 
everyone at my work site was given passes. I have no 
husband and no pass. Nor does my sister, nor my 
mother, nor Tanya. 


Can anyone tell us how to get a pass so that we 
may stay alive? 
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Chapter 3 


Around midnight the loudspeaker blares. All 
those who have yellow passes are to report immediately 
to the “Jews Office." This is not the office which served 
as a central information place for the Jews of Vilna for 
many years before the war, but one which has been 
created by the Gestapo, giving power to some who 
would not be in such a position in other times. 


Yellow passholders will get blue passes for their 
families in turn. We are still hopeful that we can find 
someone who has a yellow pass who might take us on:as 
“family”. But all efforts seem futile. 


People are already returning with blue passes for 
their families. We are still hopeful that someone will 
materialize to save us, but we come to realize that it may 
well be that we must let others know of our plight. My 
mother says we should get up early in the morning, we 
must find a new hiding place. And we need a pass. 


We need a pass to stay alive. We need a “% 
band” for me, a “son” for my mother and a “father” : 
Tanya. But as early morning comes, the hottest Augus: 
morning I can remember, I am awash in a cold sweat, 
a chill. I wish that I could go on sleeping forever. 


“Faster,” I hear my mother prod us, “faster”. She 
is not really angry at our weary and slow movements, 
but she is annoyed because the demands of life require 
quick action, though it seems so pointless, just harass- 
ment to see how long we will be able to endure this till 
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' we break. The exhaustion is not only physical; we are 
tired as well. But we must continue with our lives. We 
dress, nurse our infants and change their cloth diapers. 
We do have running water, we can wash out those soiled 
diapers that we will soon need again, but they never 
have a chance to dry. Not when we run from one place 
to another. With the baby powder nearly gone, how can 
we keep those babies dry? How can we be the caring 
mothers we had dreamed of being? 


li Ethel has been hit on her hip and chest as well, and her 
| child is battered too. Weakly we climb the stairs to the 
roof. Maybe there, we think in our delirium, maybe 
there we might be able to hide and to figure out what to 
do next. But even there we would not dare hang out the 
diapers to dry in the sun. 


All is done under the watchful eyes of soldiers, 


Our mother has waited on the stairs. She joins us. 
There are others from our building who have no passes 
who huddle there in silence. But our children are whin- 
ing. They probably sense the stress that envelops us. 


The others are annoyed. They claim we will be 
responsible if the Germans discover them. It is so pain- | 
ful, our limbs hurt. But we climb down the stairs with \ 
our mother and children and_try to find some other 
hiding place. Yet there is a tumult in the street. Every- 
one is in a quandary. Tears. Cries of pain. Total chaos. 


We rush to the gates that lead to Deutcher Street. 
We hear wails and the staccato orders of Lithuanian 
and German soldiers. Ethel realizes that she has lost our 
food bundle on the roof. But we dare not go up there. 


—— ne 
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Nor do we dare to join the dazed group of people before 
us who are crammed together in the summer heat. 
Amidst the turmoil we see the director of the renowned 
academic boys’ school, Mifitzi Hascola, walking head 
held high, hand in hand with his wife and daughter. 
They are taunted by the Germans, whacied, spat on, 
but their heads are unbowed. Behind them we see more 
people. The group becomes larger and larger till a new 
contingent of German soldiers arrive. We are encased 
by a wall of military with grenades, guns and whips. 
They penetrate the crowd, and we are driven away in 
all directions as if we are common murderers. 


My mother says, “Run away whenever you can. 
Run to the woods.” My mother pushes me once, and 
then again. 


I cannot allow myself to run away. If Ethel and 
my mother did not manage to escape, what would my 
life be worth? Why should I save myself? And suppose 
I save myself today, how long will I manage to survive? 


My mother, impatient, takes matters into her own 
hands as best she can. She whispers to a soldier who 
see:ns to be calm and listens. She offers him some gold 
rir._s to let us dis: ypear in the woods. He says he will 
ch..k with anotk | As he walks away, for whatever 
reason, the crowc _., stopped and herded together. Shots 
are fired. We das: into a courtyard, and hide in one of 
the alcoves of the doorways. We sit still. 


I am breathless. But Tanya begs. Right there, so 
unlike anything we would have otherwise done, we 
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nurse our children so that they will remain still. The 
thought enters my mind, would we really have survived 
in the woods? 


A Christian appears in the courtyard. He tells us 
that a man will pass by. He will not “see” us nor are we 
to “see” him. “You cannot remain here because the 
superintendent of the building will report you to the 
Gestapo otherwise,” he says, and disappears. 


It seems that a big crowd is passing down the 
street. No human voice is heard, only the shuffle of feet, 
many weary feet. A frightening stillness follows. 


A man appears. The man has a packet under his 
arm. “You did not see me he says” and goes into one of 
the dwellings. The Christian who appeared before re- 
turns and tells us it is safe to go. 


We sneak through the streets of town to the other 
side of the city, to Stassia who lives in the wooded 
countryside area in the outskirts. We reach the house 
but she is not there. Her sister is home and to our joy, 
lets us in. 


We change our babies, and feed them and are 
eager to eat the meager food she offers. Then her 
brother comes rushing in. He shouts out a warning; 
“They are looking for Jews. The neighbors saw that 
Jews entered this house.”Half live, half dead we rush 
out of the house. Stassia’s sister gives us some dry torn 
sheets to be used as diapers. She stuffs some food in our 
pockets. Rain begins to fall. 


We know we must get off the street. We know we 
cannot hide in the woods. We cannot return to the ghetto 
because we have no pass. It is good that we have blue 
eyes and blond hair. But.even the Christians have a 
curfew. They must be indoors by nine. We manage to 
walk undetected, but hear some people muttering about 
what strange mothers we must be to take out infants for 
a walk after dark on such a rainy night. And we are 
heading to a Christian area, to the home of Julia. 


Maybe there will be room for us there. We have 
but twenty minutes to get there before the curfew de- 
scends. Yes, maybe we will find a night’s peace. 


Now that the Lithuanian public is ever more 
willing to spy on Jews for the Germans, will Julia dare 
to let us in? She lives, after all, in a rented flat in the 
home of a woman who has openly'stated before that she 
hates Jews. 
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Chapter 4 


Luckily Julia is home. But as we reach her house, 
although we are tired and wet, my mother orders us to 
wait. Only one of us is to approach the house, to ask Julia 
if we may come in. We are, after all, Hebets her in 
danger too. 


Ethel hands her listless child to my mother and 
gingerly goes up the steps to Julia’s home. Within min- 
utes she motions us from the window to come up too. 
We are grateful. 


The children are cared for first. They have not 
been bathed for weeks. Their bottoms are sore and red 
from chafing. They cry when they are touched and when 
we cream them with an ointment which Julia hands us. 
It burns. It has not been possible for us to wash out any 
diapers and we have had to use what we had as best we 
could. 


Until now Ethel’s boy had been such a happy 
child. But he is becoming ever more unresponsive. Like 
Tanya he is teething, and now and then whimpers with 
this added pain. 


We had reached Julia’s house which is on the 
other side of the city from Stassia’s place after doing 
much walking, though for some distance we did get a 
ride in a carriage. Stassia’s sister had called on a horse- 
man to take us in a carriage, but we did not go beyond 
the area of the bridge, because my mother, in her wis- 
dom, suggested that we get out of the carriage and walk 
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across the bridge, although no one might question a 
peasant traveling with some people from one Christian 
area to another. But my mother had again sensed 
trouble ahead. A German soldier is stopping carriages 
and checking papers. She gives us a sign. The soldier is 
so busy that in the rain he does not bother us. With our 
heads held high we cross the bridge, but with more 
nervous courage than strength. . 


When we arrive, Alexander is aware of just how 
tired we are. He asks us how he can help. But before we 
have a chance to answer, he decides it would be best to 
muffle the sounds of the cries of the children, and he 
takes up his guitar and begins to sing loudly, and to 
strum the instrument with gusto. 


Tanya has learned to eat whatever we put in her 
mouth. She brings joy to those who see her. She coyly 
claps along with the music and offers us smiles. 


Dry, clean, fed and with a whiff of whiskey that 
Julia always has in her cupboard smeared on their 
gums, the children fall asleep. 


Julia has been in the kitchen preparing some hot 
food for us. She insists we must stay with her for a 
number of days. At least long enough to gain some 
strength, get some sleep and think of how te deal with 
the fut: “2. 


Future? What future? We cannot stay here. We 
cannot ask Julia to lose her life for us. We cannot cause 
Alexander to sit in jail. But they both insist ‘* Vhat will 
happen to you will happen to us; what will :.. will be. 
You must stay”’. 
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It is the first time in weeks that I have managed 
to get washed properly. It is the first meal we had 
without fear for months. We have been wearing the 
same clothes. But our stay of a number of days allows 
our washed wet clothes to dry indoors. Julia fashions 
diapers from bed sheets. We are refreshed a bit. But this 
calm has led to some problems. 


It is only now that Ethel admits to pain in her 
breast. It is in the area where she was beaten some weeks 
ago. It is only now that a fever blossoms, or perhaps she 
had it all along but had borne it in silence. Perhaps this 
is also why her child nursed less and less. 


On the third day, the pain is now unbearable. A 
doctor must be called. But who can call a doctor? The 
Gestapo will find out. 


There is only one place where help may be found. 
We must return to the ghetto. There the Jewish Hospital 
is still functioning, although with meager supplies. 


We need to find a man with a blue pass. We need 
two men with blue passes. Who could we approach? 


Again Julia dares. She has sneaked into the ghetto 
to bring us food, and there are those who recognize her 
by now. The food has at times been transferred to us 
through Liza’s husband and brother who are on a work 
brigade. It is he whom she seeks out. He must be in- 
formed of our plight. Somehow she must reach the 
Jewish brigadier who mans the gates to let us through. 


Julia returns. The payment, she says, is two 
watches and a gold ring. The payment is needed in 
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advance. It is the German guards who have asked for 
that in order to ignore things. We are to wait tomorrow 
at Skivichker Street where they will sweep us into the 
work brigade. Relieved, but now owning yet less with 
which to bargain for our lives next time, we prepare to 
leave. 


A dusting of snow falls as we begin our return to 
the ghetto. The rain had-turned to snow in the middle 
of the night and had left a cover of white on the roads. 
The sweater I now wear is Julia’s. She had gotten it as 
a gift from my mother last Christmas. 


Julia joins us on our way. Perhaps, she says, we 
will have a problem. But if we do, she will take us back 
home with her. Somewhere in the distance I sense some- 
one following. I turn to see that it is Stassia. She is like 
a guiding spirit in the snow. ; 


We wait awhile in the cold. Suddenly we see the 
men. They take us with them. I turn, see Stassia as she 
muffles her mouth and wipe her eyes. Julia whispers 
that she will do her best to get us food, and she stuffs 
something in my mother’s pocket. Even Alexander’s 
eyes are glossed over in tears. 


People in the ghetto are surprised to see us. How 
could we choose to return when it has been announced 
that another “cleaning” is about to start? 


Ethel’s breast is badly infected. My mother 
speaks with Dr. Trotsky and Dr. Zalkinson. They say 
the area must be lanced. It will be a cut of some three 
millimeters. That cut must be made to free the accumu- 
lated puss. Ethel will have to stay in the hospital. There 
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is no iodine and no anesthesia left in the hospital. They 
will do the best they can. 


My beautiful younger sister must undergo a pain- 
ful cut of a knife at a time when we must hide. Where 
will she find the strength to overcome it? 


And what are we to do we do with Ethel’s baby? 
We are told the child, too, must remain in the hospital. 
The baby rightly needs to be given attention in the 
children ward, says the doctor. 


“Ethel,” I say “we must survive, we will survive!” 


“Save yourselves”she says. I feel choked. I fall 
silent. 


My mother sits at Ethel’s bedside. For the first 
time I note just how much she has aged. The agony of 
seeing Ethel in pain plays itself on her face. We do not 
even know where we will stay. Others have taken up 
living in our apartment. The Germans watch our every 
move. They need to know where we are so that they will 
be able to round us up like cattle to the slaughter when 
their mood strikes them . We leave Ethel and hope for 
the best. 


No passes in our pocket. No yellow pass, no blue 
pass. But we are not alone in this. There are people on 
the go forever moving about looking for a place to stop, 
looking for a partner to stay alive. 


We follow a group of people who seem to be 
heading somewhere with a purpose. My mother recog- 
nizes some of them. They are pushing their way into a 


maline, a hiding place. My mother manages to push her 
way in and yanks me in as well while I am concentrating 
on making sure that Tanya will not somehow be ripped 
from my arms in all of this commotion. 


This basement maline, this hiding place, is well 
stocked. It even has running water, a kitchen area, a 
wood pile and charcoal. 


Among those whom we recognize, sitting silently 
in a corner, is Vilenofsky , the violinist who played with 
the Warsaw Philharmonics, his wife, ten- year-old son 
and, sister-in-law. Liza’s husband’s mother is here, too. 
The place is crammed with living bodies. 


But it soon becomes clear that this is the maline 
of the members of the Jewish mafia in Vilna. These 
people may well have hidden a stash of guns somewhere. 
Had it been another time I would have shunned them 
and their guns. Now I would welcome knowing they 
have a weap n. But my mind is on Ethel and her misery. 


I do not mention Ethel. I know she is on my 
mother’s mind as well. 


The leader of the Mafia says the Germans are 
nearby. I take out my breast so that Tanya will remain 
quiet while we sit in fear and silence. She falls asleep as 
she suckles. 


My mother opens up the packet that Julia had 
stuffed in her pocket. There are some dry slices of bread 
and some lumps of sugar. We eat this meal gingerly 
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making sure not to lose a single crumb. Then, leaning 
against each other as we sit, we fall asleep. 


Morning comes. I hear a scream. A woman wails 
that the hospital has been “cleaned”. I am stunned into 
a stony posture. Mother gives out a small sigh. The 
children of the Mafia families have been awakened 
rudely, and they begin to whimper for food. Tanya stirs. 
It is she who is accused of starting this whining spell. We 
must be sent away; some say, we don’t belong. One of 
the Mafia men gets up and is about to strike Tanya when 
Vilenofsky’s sister-in-law puts herself between him and 
my child. She stretches her arms forward trying to keep 
him at bay and says the child is not the cause. He grabs 
her wrists and squeezes them. 


When we do get the chance to leave the place, I 
notice that Vilenofsky’s sister-in-law’s hands have 
turned blue and are streaked with red. I notice that she 
cannot rotate the wrists or even have full control over 
the movement of her fingers. 
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Chapter 5 


It was fearful inside. It is fearful outside. But for 
the moment it is quiet. The Germans seem to have left 
the ghetto for now. We must hasten to find passes. We 
must visit Ethel. See if she alive. I must feed her baby. 
As a nursing mother, I can give him breast milk. 


But we had not anticipated the rude sight of 
corpses strewn on the virgin snow. It is a jarring sur- 
prise. Bright red blood still fresh is splashed on frozen 
snow. 


At Yankelevich’s store, there is a mound of 
corpses. They are victims forced out from local 
malinehs. Seems that like hunters who have satisfied 
themselves with their kill, and go off for a beer break at 
the local pub, the soldiers decided to leave the ghetto for 
now. 


A woman looking half-crazed runs toward us. 
Who is she? Oh, she is not insane, she is simply in shock. 
She is my aunt Goldie and she is rushing to tell us that 
Ethel is alive, untouched. A weight falls from my heart. 


When we arrive to visit, Ethel is on her back. The 
open wound on her breast causes her to writhe as she 
breathes. Her whole body is in motion, as she rocks 
herself from side to side in hysterics, muttering; 


“My mother! My sister! They are dead!”’. 


When she hears our voices she calms down. We 
touch. We kiss. We pat each other and keep repeating 
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we are alive. Yes, we are all still alive. I leave Tanya with 
my mother and go to the children’s ward. But Ethel’s 
baby, unfed for many hours, hardly suckles. I may not 
have much to give, but he must be hungry. Yet he hardly 
has strength. 


I do not tell Ethel this. She is due for yet another 
operation. They will have to do something about cleans- 
ing the depth of the source of the puss and they will have 
to sew up the incision. But it will have to be without any 
pain killer, and no medication is available. It is sad to 
see this Jewish Hospital of Vilna, once the pride of the 
medical world of Lithuania and a source of help to all, 
so poorly stocked, functioning with such meager sup- 
plies, even of bandages. The doctors are weary, but 
work non-stop, dedicated. They are not paid, their only 
extra benefit is that their families have at least some 
meager assured source of food-as long as that will last, 
and that, too, is running out. 


We go home. Home? What home? We find my 
aunt. The two women dart off to find someone who will 
be willing to register us. My aunt says she she thinks she 
knows someone who will take us on. She herself is now 
listed as the “wife” of a man she hardly knows who was 
assigned to work for the Gestapo. She says she has 
already approached him about finding someone for us. 
He had said he thinks that the man who shines the shoes 
of the Gestapo chief Martin Weiss might do it. This man 
has no wife, or mother with him. He has come from 
someplace else and we have never heard of him before 
since he is not from the Vilna area. 


Will he feel obliged to do it? Can we allow our- 
selves to be hopeful? Will he dare? We must wait till 
tonight for the outcome and hope we will not lose our 
lives for being without a pass in the meanwhile. 
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Chapter 6 


Before the war began, Vilna was a beacon of 
Jewish culture. On Friday afternoon one could sense the 
serenity of the oncoming Sabbath descend on the com- 
munity. One of the tasks that boys had in preparation 
for the Sabbath was to polish all the shoes of the family 
members for the approaching day of sweet rest and 
companionship. Boys were proud of the task, knowing 
it would add to the Sabbath glow. Not all Jews were 
orthodox observers of rabbinical codes, but they did 
love the spirit of Sabbath. It was so in all of the outlying 
communities where Jews resided as well. 


Vilna had no Sabbath anymore. There was no 
such thing as a week anymore. Who knew what day it 
was? One day was as. harrowing as the next, and no 
one’s shoes were shined anymore. 


Only the Gestapo people walk around with shined 
shoes, every day and yet the Sabbath means nothing to 
them. And, it seems that the Gestapo people think that 
one of most experienced and able shoe shiners is a man 
named Zecharia Greenbaum. 


I never heard of him before. He is not from Vilna. 
But he is the one who said yes. He will take the chance, 
put his life on the line for protecting us with a lie, and 
sign us on. Not only that, but because he is employed by 
the Gestapo he has special privileges. He can register 
three relatives; a mother, a wife and a child. 


That evening we are delirious. This bit of news 
was nearly too good to be true. Now how do we handle 
this? The “wife” and “child” will be Ethel and her son 
so that they will be allowed to remain in the hospital 
unmolested. My mother will become his “mother”. 


And I, where do I belong? I become a girl not yet 
sixteen, the daughter of my aunt’s “husband,” a man 
whom she had never seen before all this happened but 
had to attach herself to because her own husband was 
taken away in the first “cleaning”. 


But how can Tanya and I be in two different 
places? 


Luck is with us for a while. No one bothered us 
about passes. I do not have to pose as a sixteen-year-old. 
Official registrations are not needed, but we know who 
will vouch for us. We have blue passes but no one 
checks, and Tanya is always with me. 


Ethel has managed to survive and she leaves the 
hospital on the next day and is with us when we transfe:: 
to No. 2 Strashuncr Street. This building is set aside f«. 
the employees of the Gestapo. 


There are eight people to a room. We share the 
room with the Gerstein family, the one which used to 
own a lumber business. There are two Gerstein daugh- 
ters and their real husbands, and a twelve-year-old 
child. The only one missing is Chazie, Ethel’s infant. He 
has had to remain in the hospital. 


Ethel’s “husband” lives in block No. 2 of the same 
courtyard. We seldom see him. 
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Before long, Ethel is again in need of medical 
attention. She is back in the hospital. Her son now has 
acute diarrhea which causes deadly dehydration. I run 
to nurse him daily at least three times. And while I am 
there I steal a peek to see how Ethel is doing. She is 
worried about the boy. I assure her I feed him. But I do 
not tell her he hardly responds. Ethel herself cannot, of 
feed her child, and no one else can help much. 


At this odd moment a recollection sweeps my 
mind. I remember the days when my uncle would come 
to visit us on Rosh Hashana, the Jewish New Year. This 
childhood scene was so full of the sweetness of holiday 
sanctity, of the aroma of varied delicacies which were 
placed on a table covered with a white linen table cloth. 
The wine, the candles, the goodwill. The sight of my 
uncle dressed in top hat heading for services in the 
Korshull, the elite synagogue of the distinguished Jew- 
ish community of Vilna, and the children’s choir-like 
angelic heavenly voices. Yet here, in this very moment, 
I hear another choir, that of wails of the young trapped 
in a hellish death grip of illness due to malnutrition. 


An overseer comes by and threatens to break my 
arms and legs if I am caught again like this without a 
permit on visiting hours. But I do have a right, I feel, to 
see my sister. Not only do I neéd to keep up her spirits, 
but as there is hardly any food in the hospital, I must 
bring her something to eat. Julia has been most caring. 
She has assured us food. 


Ethel wants to know about her child. 
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“He is fine,” I tell her. But in truth he is now very 
ill. 


I rush back home. There is a new sense of fear 
hanging in the air over the ghetto. My mother greets me 
and tells me that tomorrow they will come to check on 
who has passes. We must find a way to have a document 
for Tanya since she is with us. The night is spent in 
endless worry. 


It is morning. My mother cooks a weak soup of 
potatoes to take to Ethel, I dash to see Ethel, give her 
the food and check on her son. He seems lifeless. 


I dash back just as everyone is running to the 
cellar. The Lithuanian Nazi militia is already on Rud- 
nizker Street. I grab Tanya and run down with the 
others. We can hear the militia breaking doors, smash- 
ing glass. They do not find us and leave. 


My senses are in an electric state. I return to the 
hospital with my biood pounding in my body. I see that 
the child is near death. This scene has really given me 
jitters. 


I return for another encounter with soldiers. This 
time there is no way I can reach the cellar. This time the 
soldiers barge into the house. I had just given Tanya a 
hug, I hand her to the Gersteins and run into the kitchen 
to find my mother who is hiding behind the tall free- 
standing cabinet. I join her there just as the soldiers 
enter the kitchen. They do not seem to see us, but they 
bang on the cabinet and push it to see if it will topple, 
giving us a terrible scare. 
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I do need to collect my thoughts. I do need to 
return to the hospital to nurse the baby. And I need to 
stop off to see Ethel. 


The baby is well, I assure her when I see her. She 
is in no state to hear bad news. Of course, I know 
differently. I debate with myself. How do I handle this? 


Darkness falls and it protects me as I slowly 
return to the house. I take a longer route to clear my 
mind, unthinking, near the edge of the ghetto, near the 
stockade. I hear Stassia’s voice. She calls out her own 
name three times, our private signal. It is soothing to 
know someone cares. She slides a packet of food in a 
depressed area under the wall. I sneak my hand and 
retrieve it. I signal that I have gotten the packet, and 
head home. 


We open the package. There is a small hunk of 
pork, a bit of butter and some spoonfuls of sugar. This 
pork means more to Stassia than to us of course, but it 
is precious, it is what she can offer. Ethel needs food. 
One must make do. 


My mother cooks up a soup in the middle of the 
night, adding a bit of wild onion for taste. She will bring 
it to Ethel, she says. She clearly seems to sense that 
something is wrong. 


At five in the morning she goes to the hospital- 
She says she is taking the soup for Ethel, but it is clear 
that she is eager to check on the boy. Before long she 
returns and whispers to me that baby will not move. 
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I go to the hospital to nurse him. I see that a sheet 
is placed over the baby’s body. 


Should I tell Ethel? The nurse talks to me and I 
hardly hear. I am in tears. I am in shock. I thought I had 
worked it all out in my mind. I thought I could remain 
outwardly calm. I had not allowed the reality of death 
until I saw that sheet over the baby’ s body. The nurse 
says they are about to take him to the morgue. I can 
come along. 


What do my eyes see? I am confused. This strange 
room looks like a storage place for life-sized dolls. Rows 
of dolls, sleeping. I leave the room. The nurse walks over 
to me and gently tells me; “Zina, today all of these 
children will be buried in the Jewish Cemetery”. 


Can I comfort Ethel with this? Will this pacify 
her? Dear God, she is so sick. Yes, the child died on his 
own. No one murdered him or split his skull open. 
Should I count that as a blessing? How repulsive! I am 
shaking. 


As I leave I see German and Lithuanian soldiers 
roaming the street in front of the hospital. 


They are nabbing people in the street as these 
starving figures are on their way to report to “work”. 
They are toying with them as one might try to catch a 
chicken with bare hands in a chicken yard. It is as if this 
is a form of entertainment for the soldiers. 


I take slow steps and skirt the scene undetected, 
then run away with the last of my nervous energy. 
Tanya awaits me. Her arms are outstretched. I grab my 
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child and hug her. I kiss this living doll which is asymbol 
of hope and life. I cry with tears unchecked. Not a word 
is exchanged. But my mother knows the meaning of the 
moment. 


‘‘How is my baby” says Ethel in the morning. “Is 
he eating?” Yes I tell her. She says she cannot stand to 
remain in the hospital any longer. She wants to go home. 


Dear Ethel, where is home? It is still better if she 
remains in the hospital a few more day, bad as it is, she 
is near doctors. Her wound still needs attention, Where 
will we get supplies? 


“Tomorrow” I tell her. “Tomorrow we will take 
you home.” 


I return and tell my mother that Ethel wants to 
go home. I say that Ethel cries and she wants to be with 
us. My mother says it be just as well. No one has 
supplies. Not even the hospital. 


I have to calm my nerves. I also better use the 
singular opportunity to use the public baths. These 
baths had been set up long ago for those who had no 
bathtubs or showers at home. All had indoor plumbing, 
but some did not have these facilities and had to wash 
themselves and their children in basins or the kitchen 
sink. There were, of course some who liked the baths 
because they liked the effects of the steaming waters, 
although no one called them sauna as they do today. We 
had never used these baths before. 


No we did not use mikves either, those ritual baths 
used mainly by orthodox females following menstrua- 
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tion. This was not our style. But the mikves were not 
used even by the orthodox women. They, like all of the 
women in the ghetto, stopped their monthly female 
bleeding. Trauma does such tricks. 


There is something very uncomfortable about 
washing in a public bath. But that is all that is available. 
There are a number of other women in the bath. All 
naked. 


Kittel and some other Gestapo men appear. He 
orders us to parade around the pool. 


What are his intentions? Heaven forbid any of the 
possible horrors. Will he shoot us and cause us to be 
dumped in the water? Or will he have us drowned? 


Oh, what thoughts race in the mind which has 
been harassed endlessly by harrowing images the eyes 
could not escape. But no, he just wants a cheap thrill, 
and he is suddenly yanked away by another man in 
military uniform. I am exhausted from all this. I am 
tired to the bone from running here and there. 


We bring Ethel home. She is still very weak. By 
mid-afternoon Ethel wants to know why I am not going 
back to the hospital to feed her baby. I cannot use 
fatigue as . + excuse. I leave in haste. 


I am dazed. I stand outdoors. It is bitter cold in 
mid-December. My tears run down and warm my face, 
but soon feel like an ice pack. 


Ola cames by. Little Ola, now thirteen, is like a 
wizened old woman. She cares. She is sensitive. How 
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well I remember how her fingers would tickle the piano 
keys, how much she was enveloped by the music she 
played even when she was nine. 


Ola wants to know why I am crying. Is Tanya ill? 


“No, I tell her, and pour out my heart to her. She 
suggests that she will take Tanya for a walk. It is as cold 
indoors as outside. She tells me that there is talk of 
building a new hiding place. She has no details as yet, 
but she will keep me informed. She goes to the room and 
takes Tanya for a walk. 


It is awful. But there is a strange twist to this 
warped life. We are both aware now that my sister has 
no child. We have a blue pass for Tanya. 


Chapter 7 


Tanya has survived her first year. At least I think 
that today is her birthday, but to be honest, I do not 
really know what today’s date is anymore than I know 
what day it is. But it is December. 


Ola comes by. Ola’s visit is short. I walk her to 
the street, she kisses her cousin, tells me there seems to 
be trouble ahead, and melts into the shadows of human 
beings in the street. There seems to be people in the 
street all the time, shuffling from one place to another, 
forever on the move with packs of things covered with 
rags. The air tastes of death. Something is wrong. Some- 
thing is about to happen. 


I go over toward Manya’s lodging place to find 
out what she knows. She is on her way to us. What is 
going on? Someone heard something and no one knows 
what and when. 


‘Did you eat?” I ask Manya. 


Stassia had brought us some things with which to 
make a soup. And Manya is a pitiful sight to see. 


“Come,” I tell her, “Join us and we can fret 
together”. Though Ethel is again flush with fever, and 
my mother tries to cool her, she takes some moments to 
calm down Manya. She gives Manya a crust of bread 
and butter and a glass of tea. Manvya, almost guiltily, 
sips the tea, takes a bite and then another. She wraps 
the rest up. “For the children” she says, and as she 


leaves she whispers. ‘“‘Good night, I hope we live to see 
tomorrow.” 


Tomorrow must come. Tomorrow we must take 
Ethel to the hospital. What can we do for Ethel now? 
We have no fresh bandages. We try to clean the wound 
as best we can, but the puss is so plentiful we must do 
this over a bucket. The stench affects us all. But what 
can we do? ' 


Ethel feels a bit better. We talk among ourselves 
until weariness causes us to fall asleep. But I suddenly 
awake with a jerk. Mother is standing and looking out 
the window. Confusion. What is it that people are do- 
ing? A knock is heard on the door. It is the Jewish police. 
They have been sent to inform us about an order. All 
those who are employed by the Gestapo must get 
dressed and line up in the street. 


We hear this. But what are we to do? What will 
be Ethel’s fate? She is so weak. We help her get dressed. 
Then I must find a way to look like a sixteen-year-old. 
Yes, my fate is in question too. I grab a beret and stick 
it on my head. 


We rush into the street. I hand Tanya to my 
mother and go to search for my “brother”, no my 
“husband”. We find him, and I motion to Ethel and 
mother to join us in the row. It is 3 A.M. The frost 
crackles beneath our feet. They are leading us in the 
direction of Lookishker Prison. 


Mother whispers that we should make an effort 
to escape if we can. But how are we to do that? Ethel 
can hardly walk. 
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“They will lock us up and finish us off,” says my 
mother. 


“‘But we have passes now,” we tell her. She says 
she has heard that the others who were left behind in 
the ghetto will be liquidated. 


We are at the gates of Lookishker Prison. The 
first gates open ai:d we walk through. Then the second 
gates, then the third. Screams of Jews are heard coming 
from the basement area of the building. They push us 
and corral us to the fourth floor to a huge room with 
small windows. Masses of people are already there. 
Babies whine. People wail. 


Shots are heard. All are still. I can hear my own 
breath. I stand near a man who whispers to me. What 
is he saying? He wants to know. if I am assigned to 
anyone. His mother-in-law is supposedly his “wife” and 
it makes no sense. Do I wani to be his “wife”? © is 
mother-in-law can be my “husband’s” wife. I tell him 
that I am an under-aged, not quite a sixteen- year-old 
sister. I have forgotten for a moment that I am a “wife”. 


He whispers “You look more like a wife, you can 
be my wife.” 


Westand before a row of long tables. Behind them 
sit the Gestapo Weiss, Herring and Folhaber. They 
begin to call names. 


“Greenbaum”. They are calling Zecharia. With 
that, Ethel, who is his “wife” gets up and reaches for 
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Tanya, as her child. And my mother steps up by her side. 


“Mother step back,” commands the Gestapo 
man. She is shoved back. Mothers, fathers and sisters 
ages sixteen or more are being shunted aside, I quickly 
decide to be this man’s “wife” but what is his name? I 
must learn it quickly. I must keep the facts straight. His 
name is Zilman. My name is now Chava Zilman. I do 
not even dare to ask what happened to the real Chava. 
His little girl’s name is Gitele. She stands right near me 
and offers her hand. I must remember the names. 


I scout to see what happened to my mother. I 
hardly note what Zilman is telling me. The last glimpse 
I have of my mother is near the door. Is this how the end 
will come? Is this the time we will all be separated? 


The girl squeezes my hand. She is trembling. I 
must remember her. I must remember my own. 


I see Benje Adunskie’s sister and mother. “Our 
time has come,” says his sister in a quivering voice. I eye 
the window and promise myself to jump through it even 
if it is small. But the will to live is stronger. The thought 
is daring but the idea is groundless. 


A shot is heard. Doors open from all sides. Wild 
animals in the shape of Gestapo men attack us with 
rubber sticks. Bodies tumble and writhe. I pick up 
Gitele and try to shield her. 


But Herring appears before me. 
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A Gestapo man looks at me and raises a rubber 
bat. It is about to descend and I let myself drop onto the 
nearby bodies. He screams in a poisoned voice, 


“‘What right do you have to refuse to let me hit 
your child? I will show you!” 


The rubber bat strikes my head. It is the first time 
in my life that I “see stars’. I have heard of people seeing 
stars and could not really understand how. Now I know 
better. But I manage to hold Gitele to my bosom. She is 
silent in fear, but she is not harmed. Zilman, my name 
is Chava Zilman, I remind myself. I had better remem- 
ber. I can barely stand up, but Gitele holds me tight. The 
name Zilman is called. She gives me a tug on the shoul- 
der. It’s us. 


All of those who have been called, ten families, are 
led to a smaller room. I can hardly walk. I can barely 
stand. I lean on the wall and hold on to Zilman, who tells 
his daughter to stand up and takes her hand. 


A woman named Mrs. Kurtzer stands nearby, a 
lovely blond woman. She holds a little baby who is 
maybe three weeks old. Herring rips the child away 
from her. “I?ll take care of him!” he says. “Do as it suits 
you,” she answers almost in a monotone. To our sur- 
prise, he throws the child back at her. 


Herring turns to us, Zilman says his name. He 
gives me a poke. Say your name, Chava Zilman. Her- 
ring screams out. “Is this your real family?” I keep my 
balance and answer firmly “Yes”. We are told that each 
one of us must again identify himself and state our 
relationship. Then he turns to the next victims. 
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They are the last with the letter Z. I cannot recall 
their names now. A father, mother and two boys aged 
seven and around sixteen. The teenager is visibly shak- 
ing. “Who is your mother, who?” shouts Herring. 


“I am his mother,” replies the mother clearly. 


The boy moves toward his parents. This angers 
Herring. At close range, he shoots the boy on the spot. 
The boy drops. the boy’s parents are ordered to drag 
his body out. With a smile, Herring walks away, and we 
are told that we are to line up because now we will be 
sent back to the ghetto. I can only suppose what hap- 
pened to the rest. 


But upon my return, I can hardly believe my eyes. 
I see Manya at the gate. “You are alive!” she exclaims 
with joy and runs off to her place to tell the others. The 
others are my mother-and sister and Tanya. 


My mother? How is it that she managed to wiggle 
her way out of the death that awaited all the others in 
the big hall? Odd question. Why, dear God, is she and 
all the others not entitled to live? She is only forty-six 
and has never hurt a soul. Ah, I see her. It’s a miracle 
that she is alive! I feel my child’s arms around my neck. 
I assure myself that it is real, we all survived this ordeal. 


I wake up the next morning alone, alone with 
Tanya, my angel or blond curly locks and playful smiles. 
Yet my heart is heavy. I know that Ethel had to be taken 
to the hospital in the middle of the night. 


On the street there is again confusion. My 
mother...my brother...my husband...everyone seems 
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to have a loved one kidnapped at dawn. Every moment 
of the day brings another facet of this story to light. 


When my mother returns, we sip a cup of tea 
together. “One of us will be gone soon,” I say to her. 
“Looks like our paths will take separate turns.” As we 
sit and sip, warming our hands and hearts, relishing the 
singular peaceful melting of the souls, I hear Ola’s voice. 


“Aunt Zina, do you have your butter ration?” I 
become tense. Such rations, we already know, precede 
a “cleaning”. 


“I came to see Tanya,” says Ola. She takes Tanya 
for a walk while I go to get our butter rations, and my ~ 
mother uses the opportunity to check on Ethel in the 
hospital. 


The line is long. People push and shove for that 
bit of butter. We get not only butter, but a small bar of 
soap per person. Soap with a number on it. It does not 
look like real soap somehow. I return home and try to 
wash my hands with this soap. But it does not lather. 
What can this stuff be? What can it be? 


1 am not alone in my bewilderment. Mrs. Gerstein 
arrives. “Have you gotten your soap yet?” she asks, and 
I can see the thought that runs through her mind. She 
has a bar that is stamped “Made in Maidanik”. That is 
the concentration camp where they make soap. From 
what? A chill envelops me. Jews. They are now soap. An 
aunt, a cousin...maybe even our husbands...I can 
hardly contain myself but I stifle tears as I see Ola 
return with Tanya. 
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The next day begins with the task of registering 
for work. If I do not do that, we will not be given food. 
I will also not be able to stay in this wonderful Gestapo 
“hotel”. With no work pass, there is no food, and with 
no food there is no life. I must find a man who will take 
me on because the man to whom I had been registered 
as a Sister has been taken away to Ponar. Disappeared. 
My tie to Zilman had been but for that instance. 


I am off to see Manya. Does she know anyone? 
She is having troubles herself. But Eda, Manya’s sister 
is signed up with someone from Calias, where the fur- 
riers are concentrated to make outfits for the Gestapo. 
Mother is also looking. But no one knows anybody who 
is not taken. 


Zecharia tries to comfort me. He will try to get 
someone for me. He goes to find a friend. This man 
registers me as his “wife”. Within two days I am issued 
a pass. My name is Drexler. 


I register for work. I work in the freight yard 
emptying coal from the cars. I shovel coal. The work 
starts at five in the morning in the chill of mid-winter. 
We meet every morning at the Judenrat, the hall which 
was once the headquarters of the Jewish community of 
Vilna, and from there we are marched to the rail yards. 


I hear screams. I strain to find out where they are 
coming from. I see that they come from the mouth of 
Dr. Baranofski, a handsome and popular internist who 
now dares not admit he is a doctor. But I must pay 
attention to my work. Today we do not shovel coal, but 
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carry cement blocks off the train. No, we are to shovel 
the coal back into the freight car. 


We do this, but are soon jumped upon by men 
with rifles. We have been told, they say, to unload the 
cement blocks. Because we have disobeyed, we are to 
empty the coal from the cars and the cement blocks too. 
The shovel is getting heavier and heavier. My breasts 
ache. I feel numb in my feet and hands. 


I take a moment to lean on the «hovel and look at 
the trees, sky and hills. If I could only 2scape now...my 
mother’s words ring in my ears. Oh, if I could only be 
at peace a bit, Just a short while, alone. The trees are 
barren and still and silent. They are frozen too. They 
too seem to whisper, to call me “Come, come, escape, 
run..., 


“Work faster,” a girl next to me says and wakes 
me from my . ..erie. “The Germans are coming,” she 
mutters with tier eyes on the coal pile on the ground. I 
hasten to shovel coal. 


Mid-day. The bell rings. We stand in line. A long, 
long line. By the time the last one manages to get a 
meager meal, it is time to return to work. 


It is ten days now that I have been doing this hard 
labor. My legs cannot carry me. I fall as I return home. 
An artery burst in left leg. The doctor says I am to lie in 
bed, for a few days at least. Zecharia asks his brigadier 
if it might be possible for me to be assigned some task 
that does not require heavy lifting. I am assigned to the 
Gestapo laundry in Rosia. 
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Rosia is an enclave in the outskirts of Vilna. It has 
been a convent till now, but it has been converted to a 
Gestapo headquarters and residence. The nuns have 
been driven out, the old ones shot and the young ones 
sent to the front, to show that they are offering their lives 
to the new god, to Hitler, tending to the sexual desires 
of his troops. At least this is what Stassia informs us. 


Rosia also becomes Ethel’s work place. She is 
again out of the hospital. She is a presser. 


I am a washer. There are other women who work 
there at similar tasks. They do all the kitchen chores, 
and when the early spring arrives, they do the planting 
of a large garden, all for the pleasure and use of the 
Gestapo high command. 


There are men in that compound too. They work 
in a leather workshop. They make belts and holsters for 
the pistols that they use to shoot us to death. 


Chapter 8 


Tanya has a fever. Pneumonia. It has been a 
sleepless night carrying the child around. Ethel and my 
mother have traded places with me now and then, but 
we are all so physically exhausted from just trying to 
Stay alive. Ethel was mumbling and worrying out loud 
through the night. One child is dead. We must assure 
the life of the other. 


Yes, I want to keep my child alive. Dr. Litzky, who 
had been the chief pediatrician at the Jewish Hospital 
before the war, says that since there are no medications 
left, the only thing to do is to have Tanya consume a bit 
of my blood. I find this news to be exciting, 


At least I do have some option, no medication, but 
I may still be able to help my child. 


There are so few nurses at the hospital who know 
what they are doing. The most experienced ones have 
been taken away who knows where. 


She pokes. She pricks. Once, twice, three times, I 
am like a pin cushion. As luck has it a doctor passes by. 
He manages to find my vein. 


This physical pain can be endured. Even in ex- 
haustion. All of last night Zecharia ran around to see if 
someone in the ghetto has some way to save her. Noth- 
ing. I hope the few sips of my blood will help. It is 
morning. I should be at work, but I stay with Tanya. 
Fate be damned. 
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Zecharia runs in. “I have two oranges and a bit 
of soup.” he announces proudly. 


We warm up the soup and gently feed Tanya. She 
seems to revive. She sucks some slices of orange and she 
seems even better. Zecharia feels rewarded. 


On the next day Zecharia brings us a cooked 
pigeon. Where did he get it? - 


Now and then the Gestapo staff would give him 
leftovers. This staff was not made up of ghetto people. 
We were not trusted to deal with their food, lest we 
might poison them. They brought their own kitchen 
staff, which did show some mercy now and then. 


Tanya eats this and she seems to respond. This is 
his payoff. He is delighted. The night’s sleep seems a bit 
more calm. 


The day begins a little brighter. Tanya appears to 
feel better. Daily, Zecharia usually tries to stop here. But 
today he is late. It is getting very late. We worry. 


Mother searches for him among the returning 
Gestapo workers. One says he was thrown in the cellar 
and beaten severely. Someone caught him in the act of 
trying to steal soup from the Gestapo kitchen. For this 
he was punished. 


I hear this. My mind is muddled. I am concerned 
about my child, but ache for the pain I have caused 
Zecharia. Who knows if he will survive. 


Zecharia appears two days later. He is unable to 
bend. My mother helps him undress. She places a com- 
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press on his beaten body. “It’s nothing, it is nothing,” 
he says weakly. “A beating can be overcome. How is 
Tanya?" He screws up his face in pain. We have to 
remove ourselves from the room which was only avail- 
able to us because of Zecharia. Thankfully there is 
another place available in the same courtyard. I have 
no idea who lived there before. Once upon a time I 
would have known my neighbors. Now fear and the fact 
that we work from early morning to night seven days a 
makes it impossible to have a minute to become ac- 
quainted. 


We have a room that is smaller, darker, and 
mustier than before. But I can hardly imagine such luck. 
We share three rooms, a bathroom and kitchen with 
seven other people. In one room lives Penevorsky whose 
wife and child are being hidden by some Christians. 
Also Elena from Grodna, whose husband was a lawyer 
but no one knows where he is now. She is in deep 
mourning for her lost infant and is recovering from a 
wound similar to what Ethel had, which must be what 
happens when a nursing mother is hit severely in the 
breast. In fact, she had been with Ethel in the hospital. 
It was Ethel who brought her here when she returned 
from her most recent stay in the hospital. And there is 
a woman named Haya Rosenthal from Warsaw with 
her mother, two daughters, and a son. 


On my first day back in the laundry I have to wash 
Gestapo underwear and shirts. The shirts all have blood 
spots which I must somehow remove. This is a batch of 
clothing which is sent from Ponar. It is the clothing of 
the guards who beat Jews. I am to wash away Jewish 
blood, wash away reminders of cruelty. 
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On a following day a startling shipment comes in. 
It is a shipment of children’s clothes. Bloodfilled pina- 
fores, shirts and dresses. I cannot say a word...I cannot 
exchange a thought with my fellow workers. But we 
stand there washing in silence with tears in our eyes, 
tears that hide the awfulness of the deed and our task. 
Blearily we make sure that the Gestapo oa will not 
see our wet faces. 


We are told we must go to a funeral. What kind 
of funeral? The Gestapo is holding a funeral for a very 
important reason. Folhaber’s wife had a pet baby deer. 
This deer died. We must go and show our sorrow for 
her loss. 


Day and night my mind recalls the rows of chil- 
dren in the morgue. They, at least, were not beaten to 
death. I remember the rows of children who were sepa- 
rated from parents and beaten before their eyes as they 
beg to be forgiven, they will be good. Innocent children, 
innocent lives. I want to return to see my child again, to 
touch her, to feel her breath against my cheek, to know 
she is alive. I do find her alive today. What will be 
tomorrow? 


I may not think of tomorrow. I may yet be dis- 
missed from my job today and have my child killed 
before my eyes for crying at work. Can there be any 
compensation to this job? 


Well, what can be said for the fact that I sneak 
Tanya’s clothing under my dress, wash them, and man- 
age to have Ethel press them so that they are at least dry 
when she sneaks them out under her dress? 
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We are trying to toilet train the child, but she is 
hesitant of sitting still long enough to concentrate on the 
task. How can she when she has to be wary lest the 
soldiers come. 
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Chapter 9 


It is springtime now, Wild flowers blossom in the 
untended courtyards and lots. Murer and his crew have 
arrived in the ghetto and they are tearing people to 
shreds. They like to yank some tired soul who is already 
dragging himself back from work to badger, taunt and 
physically harass. 


I manage to escape this treatment but Ethel is 
stopped. Other women are told to undress. Naked in the 
courtyard they are to stand in a row and then bend down 
and pick up their clothing. Now they can go home. A 
cheap thrill for Murer. As luck would have it, today 
Ethel did not hide any of Tanya’s pressed clothing 
under her dress. Who knows what might have happened 
to her otherwise. 


Ethel tells me of this in a state of shock. 


From that day on, life becomes all the more bitter 
for us all. I discuss the matter with Liza and her brother. 
Maybe, I say, we can build a hiding place, a maline, 
together. Zecharia wants to be on it. Yes, he insists. 
Liza’s brother is willing but he says that this is hardly 
a solution. Still, can it be done?" 


When the superintendent of their building re- 
fuses, Liza’s brother’s patience snaps. He signs up with 
the Partisans. Can we save ourselves? My mother has a 
plan. We will cement the bathroom door. We will empty 
out the stove and take off the back part of it. In the back 
of the stove we will hack a hole big enough for an adult 
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to squirm through into the bathroom. We will crawl 
through the stove to the bathroom when we need to hide. 
We discuss this with others in the unit. They agree. But 
we need to get some bricks and mortar. Each night my 
mother, Zecharia, Ethel and I take turns and sneak out 
to pick up bricks that have fallen here and there. But 
we need lime and cement. 


Raya suggests that since we have the opportunity 
to give Tanya to Stassia we should give her away. This 
upsets me. How can she say this? Her will to have her 
own daughter is with her. It is a rash reaction, since 
Raya has no one nearby who will take care of her 
daughter, but I do not even want to think of separation. 


I tell my mother of my conversation with Raya. 
But my mother says that Raya may be right. If I can 
focus on myself to survive, and Stassia manages to keep 
Tanya alive, she says, we can rejoin when the war ends. 


What? Even my mother says this? Even she has 
turned against me? Even she wants to rob me of my own 
flesh and blood? It distresses me terribly and I walk out. 


I am angered, furious, bitter. I have to admit there 
is merit to those opinions. But for the moment I am 
bitter. I seek to be alone, to work this out in my mind. 
Still, they are so dear to me and their closeness is what 
has helped me keep my sanity. 


Ola shows up the next day. What was it that 
happened between me and her mother, she wants to 
know. It is pointless to tell her, I ask her how they are 
faring and she offers the information that they are 
planning to build a maline. I tell her we were planning 
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to build a hiding place and we need cement. She says she 
will find out where her uncle Nachum gets the cement 
for their hiding place. 


In a few days she returns in haste. Breathlessly 
she tells us that in the dead of night, a bag of cement will 
be dumped in the courtyard of the Judenrat. We can go 
and get what we need. 


Bags are dumped there by someone every night 
now. We go to the Judenrat and take small amounts of 
the powder. Like fretful ants on dark moonless nights. 


At the same time, a hole is being scratched out 
behind the stove. It must be done quietly so that no 
suspicion will be aroused. The residue must be taken out 
and dumped somewhere. 


Little by little the wall is erected. The door of the 
bathroom is shut. The hole is now in use every time 
someone needs to go to the bathroom. A wardrobe closet 
is moved in front of the patched door. No one must speak 
of it, not even to others in the building. Someone might 
blurt it out, even innocently. 


Today at work I nearly fainted. They had herded 
us into a big room where many bundles were heaped in 
a pile. Things Jews must have brought from smaller 
cities. Obviously, a train full of Jews has been unloaded 
at Ponar last night. These packages are the last living 
memorials of these people. 


Our task is to separate the bundles, make heaps 
out of men’s clothes, women’s clothes, and children’s 
clothes. Money and gold are to be thrown in a box. The 
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Germans sit on bar stools around us as if we are expe- 
rienced thieves. The first package I open contains a talis 
and tefillin. What is that worth to the Germans? It goes 
into a rubbish bin. In a wool packet there are two rings 
and three rubles of gold. I consider throwing the wool 
packet into the rubbish bin as I did with the talis and 
tefillin but I hesitate, and decide to take the rings and 
gold and place it as they ordered, in the box. 


We all leave our day’s task by way of a body 
check. Hess and Walhaber must inspect us physically. 
They must feel us up, up and down, to make sure we are 
not stealing anything. To our stunned surprise, a girl is 
pulled out of the line. A blouse is found on her. The 
German tells the brigadier that he is to take her out and 
give her twenty five whacks on her naked body in the 
cabin nearby. He does as he is told. We are witnesses to 
her screams. She emerges totally disoriented. 


We find out at the end of the day that a few who 
were on that train managed to escape. They had played 
dead when the Gestapo shot people and dumped them 
on the track: :iut of the last car of the train. This will be 
a “job” for ::neone. They will have to pick up bodies 
off the trac:.s so that another train load can arrive. 


The few men who survived are young. They had 
been in Vilna before and they know their way around. 
Maybe they are Partisans. This train load of people is 
from Grodne and Bialistock, they tell us. People had 
been told that they were being taken to the Vilna ghetto. 
Vilna for outlying Jews still had an image of hope. 


They did arrive in Vilna, but their fate was Ponar. 
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One hundred and twenty five items of clothing a 
day. This is our quota. At noon we are allowed to go out 
to the garden area, the garden that some of the women 
have been forced to plant and weed, a garden that many 
of them will not live to see in full bloom. I stand by the 
garden gate and consider what all of this means. We can 
spend time in a garden? Does this have some sinister 
meaning? Is this some sign I do not comprehend? 


Lithuian Nazi soldiers have been coming into 
Vilna in ever larger numbers. Something is, in fact, 
about to happen. It is clear by now, however, that the 
bathroom can hardly accommodate us all for any span 
of time. We need a new hiding place. Ethel suggests that 
if those Gestapo men show up again, maybe we can 
sneak up to the roof and hide beneath a roof full of 
hanging laundry. 


I decide to try it out. I wash a basket load of 
clothes in the early morning and go up on the roof to 
hang it out as a camouflage. Ethel is there with me and 
aims to create a little nest. But we are stopped by an 
order from below. “Zurick!” 


Back. We better scamper back. We go back 
downstairs. It seems like a lost cause. 


We head for work as if we are mindless females. 
In the evening, we are happy to see that my mother and 
Tanya have not been touched. They are alive. We are 
all saved for today. But how long can this go on? A day, 
a night, another day...they pass in debilitating fear. 
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The word is out. A new order is announced. Hess 
wants three hundred Jews. What for? Who will decide 
whom will be “‘chosen’’? 
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Chapter 10 


Genz, the head of the Judenrat, goes to speak with 
the Gestapo chief. He is trying to make a deal. He will 
try to pacify the Gestapo with the selection of 300 old 
ones, not young people. 


We are enraged at this kind of bargain. Who 
wants to give up a mother, a father, an uncle, to save 
oneself for an uncertain tomorrow? 


We are told that part of the bargain is that they 
will not be killed, but that they will be sent to the Ozeh 
Colony for recuperation. Recuperation? From what to 
what? 


The Ozeh Colony was once the ground of a chil- 
dren’s summer camp. It is familiar to the members of 
the Jewish community. But when word of this new offer 
is circulated, it does not sound quite right. Not to us! 


And yet, there are some who see this as a sensible 
move. They would like to leave the ever more cramped 
situation. Some of the older folks still assume that all 
this mayhem is only due to unruly underlings whose 
crude behavior is not known to the real German lead- 
ership. Germans are far more cultured and mannerly. 


Some of the older members of the community 
even have relatives who fought for the Kaiser, and their 
opinion of Germans is far higher than that of Russians 
who were there for a short spell, and certainly of the 
Polish who occupied Lithuania before. German minds 
are orderly. and they produce fine technology. 
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Ah yes, they cannot be convinced that Germans 
would allow this madness and disorder to take place. 


Years ago I heard such words from my own 
mother when she tried to rationalize this hell. But now 
she does not voice such an opinion anymore. She has 
learned not to trust any Germans. 


Some three hundred “objective” elderly people 
clamor to sign up. A week later, notes arrive from the 
old people. They say that there is plenty of food and 
drink. They say that they have been given comfortable 
beds and the grounds are lovely. They strongly suggest 
that it might be worth while for anyone to take the 
opportunity to spend some time here. There should be 
no hesitation about this true German hospitality. Yes, 
register quickly to get on board the buses. 


More people push each other in a rush to sign up. 
Another bus load of three hundred older Jews leaves 
Vilna. 


Before long we find out that before they arrived 
in the “recuperation” the first one hundred were fed a 
poisoned meal and died a convulsive death within 
hours; while others lingered long enough to be noticed 
by the newcomers who were now trapped in their se- 
lected doom. - 
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Chapter 11 


Today, at the end of the work day, many have 
been told they were being dismissed. This means, of 
course, that they have no right to their cards anymore, 
and in turn, to a food ration, They will be sent to other 
camps. - 


Four days pass. An order is given. All men who 
were dismissed from Gestapo compound work are to 
line up in the street in the morning. They get on trucks. 
They will be transferred to new jobs. Zecharia tells us 
he is one of them. My heart drops. 


“Don’t go” calls my mother from the window as 
he leaves. But he disappears. 


Lisa’s brother is not one of them. He is dead. He 
had gone off to join the Partisans. He was the owner of 
a gun, but this gun was found on him at a search point, 
and he never had a chance to use it. He was shot dead 
on the spot for this. 


Some days pass. Another announcement. All the 
‘women who were registered with these men are to take 
their children and get on line. They, too, will be trans- 
ported. They will be joining their husbands. 


Sounds like another trick. We decide to avoid 
those trucks. We have seen the pattern before. We soon 
find out we were right. 


Word filters back to us that the women and chil- 
dren were taken straight to Ponar. 
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The noose is getting tighter. The surveillance is 
getting nastier. The day arrives when no one may leave 
the ghetto, even for work, for money, even with a pass. 
Workshops are set up within the limited geographic 
area of the ghetto. 


One workshop is opened to fix the soldiers shoes, 
another to sew missing buttons on their coats and to 
make suits. We have to find a job, a job in some work- 
shop. My luck is to knit socks. 


I am not much of a knitter. Besides, by now my 
fingers hardly “ove, having been in cold water day after 
day for mont! in all weather. 


My motier is also now designated as a knitter. In 
her mid forties, she is now in need of glasses for close 
work and reading. S::ch reading glasses are unavailable 
these days. 


She makes errors. But she dare not say she cannot 
see, or she might be a candidate for Ponar. We knit. She 
makes believe she knits. I hand her my work and knit 
hers. We exchange regularly. 


It is a double job for me to fulfill the quota. My 
hands are in agony, but my mother’s life matters. 


It is April. The nights are still cold. As we go home 
in the dark we hear the sounds of drunken soldiers 
following us. They are Lithuanian soldiers. We dash up 
the stairs of the house we now live in. We peep into the 
street from a window. It looks like the whole area is 
being surrounded by soldiers. 
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We hastily scrounge around for some food to 
place in the bathroom. We might yet need to crawl in 
there. 


Word is circulated that Kittel has ordered Genz 
to come to see him at the Gestapo headquarters at Rosa. 
A bad sign. 


A few hours later we hear that Genz is dead. Genz 
was gone, shot dead by Hess in Rosa. 


This suggests to us that the whole community in 
the ghetto is in a very vulnerable position. We are all to 
be liquidated. If the erudite and respected leader could 
not save himself and was not immune, our fate is obvi- 
ously sealed. 


An order goes out. Rudnitzker Street is the col- 
lection area for all those who have been assigned to be 
taken to another work camp. The trucks will be there 
tomorrow morning. 


Zecharia is one of those who is lucky enough to 
have this assignment. He can take my mother and Ethel 
too. 


Zecharia is now no longer working for the Ge- 
stapo, and I am without a pass. 


Zecharia has an idea. He will go and check. The 
Owalds have been willing to sign on Tanya since they 
could have two children. He has a wife and a daughter 
aged five named Renya. Tanya can be the second child. 


Now what about me? 
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What will be my fate? Does it matter if I can get 
on the truck? Of course. Whatever happens, I wish to 
be with my loved ones. I am in a muddled loss, bewil- 
dered. I feel like I will break. But I must now pay 
attention to the task at hand. The truck lurches forward. 
Weare leaving. No one knows where. I take a peek back. 


It is my last glimpse of Ola. 
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Chapter 12 


No, we are not headed for Ponar because the 
trucks turn the way of the Subich Street enclave and on 
to someplace else, to an area that is not one I am very 
familiar with from before. 


This place was once the cheaper side of town. 
Some orphanages could be found here before the war, 
and two rows of public housing units had been erected 
as well. Seems this is where they are going to house us. 


These buildings had been emptied by the Rus- 
sians who turned them into barracks. What happened 
with the previous occupants I do not know. It became 
an enclave for Russian military personnel and their 
families. 


From the looks of things, it appears that the 
Russian families, too, were whisked away with little 
notice. Unfinished meals still glued on plates and suit- 
cases stand still half packed. Odds and ends are strewn 
all over. What happened here? 


But now is not the time to wonder what became 
of those families. We are told to go up to the rooms and 
find a place. We do as ordered and have hardly time to 
put down our ragged packs or have a moment to our- 
selves to go to the bathroom, when we are ordered down 
to the street. The Germans need to check our passes. We 
are to stand in a row till night falls. 


This area has now become what is being called the 
work camp of Ha. Ka. Pe. 


What exactly these initials stand for we do not 
know, but in short, but we can only assume it stands for 
another form of torture and death. 


Children whine. They must be hungry. Some may 
be wet. It is good that mother can help entertain Tanya 
so that she is calm. Ethel and my mother stand close to 
share their body warmth. I am within reach of my 
mother and Ethel as well. I must go, when called, with 
the boy and girl to whom I am now the “mother’”’. But I 
hold on to my own child as long as I can. In case I am 
called first, and would need to turn her to them. 


Yes, I am prepared. I have a scarf around my 
head. I stand withing reach of Owald, and I must re- 
member that I am Katia. Maybe the scarf will keep all 
these “facts” in my head. 


The call is alphabetaical. 


Ethel and mother go through. Ethel runs up to the 
room to make up a bed for Tanya and hopes to prepare 
some food. 


My mother stands on watch downstairs to await 
the name of Owald. Owald is called. Owald holds his 
daughter by the hand, and she holds my daughter’s 
hand. It is their turn. I await mine but stand close by to 
hold her hand too. 


“Mama, I want to go with you.” cried Tanya 
bitterly. 


“I will come soon,” I say, and when she hears the 
voice of a German military man she quickly falls silent. 
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She has learned like an adult that when one hears a 
German voice nearby one tries to control feelings and 
be quiet. 


I do get through the registration for another few 
hours. I am exhausted not from work but from fear and 
anxiety. 


My mind has been at work. Thoughts have 
flooded my mind. Is Tanya safe? Will they let me 
through? Will Katia’s children remember I am their 
mother? Will I be considered age-wise to be fit to be 
their mother? 


At last I manage to rejoin my own. I am calmer, 
but it really stuns me to discover that since there is no 
wood for the wood stove in the kitchen, Ethel broke a 
bench and has used the wood to start a fire. Not a bad 
idea, but who would imagined that we would be break- 
ing furniture to stay alive? 


The sight of Tanya asleep offers me peace. Mama, 
Ethel, and Tanya are here. We are together. Alive. 


It is morning. Now a new order starts. There isa 
workshop in this enclave for fixing the coats of soldiers. 
Woman’s work. We are to go there. 


The area is not yet totally surrounded by barbed 
wire. It looks like one of us could steal away to local 
shops to buy something from the Christians if they will 
only sell it and we can pay for it. 
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We are aware of the Christian who was hanged 
in the cathedral square and a sign that still stands there 
states: “This is what happens to those who help Jews”. 


Stassia has told us about it when it first happened. 
But even if someone dared to sell us something, what is 
the use anyhow? Who has any money or valuables left? 


By now it does not seem to matter to us that three 
days after our arrival, barbed wire is placed all around 
this four city-block area. On each side a tower is erected, 
and a guard watches over us day and night from each 
direction. They hold machine guns ready to shoot at us 
from above. What of it! 


My work day is from seven in the morning to 
three. Mother and Ethel work in the evening. Tanya 
wants to be near me. Mother brings her to the work- 
place during lunch time. 


Hard to imagine. But it is true. This place is not 
strictly controlled. The soldiers are ever present, but the 
manager is not a German. He is a Jew. 


It seems that they need these services so badly 
they are willing to have a Jew manage the workshops, 
and the atmosphere is a bit more lax. And as far as the 
Jew is concerned, Tanya brings some life to the place. 
The others call her affectionately, “Spring” and are 
delighted when she gets on the table and dances and 
sings in Yiddish with her blond curls bobbing and her 
blue eyes sparkling. 


How better to forget for a moment the grim real- 
ity of our lives. 
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Chapter 13 


Kittel arrives. Kittel is the director of the Gestapo 
of the ghetto. He has come with an entourage, and he 
pronounces that there must be a new count. 


He orders us to line up. Men, women, and chil- 
dren separately. When I hear that, I try to blend in with 
people further back with Tanya. In fact, I manage to 
wangle so far back that I can sneak into the carpenter’s 
shop with her while I hear Kittel’s orders to the others. 


“Faster! Faster!” 


When the count is over, the people are thankfully 
dismissed. My mother appears in the shop with some 
carpenters. It is a good thing. She asks them for help in 
getting me out of the hiding place. I had squeezed into 
an area that contained blades. 


In my eagerness to hide it had never crossed my 
mind that we could have been cut in half if we had 
inadvertably hit the start button. I had no idea where it 
was! 


The mind seems to go astray in an eagerness to 
survive. But thankfully, it recovers when some days 
pass quietly. 


We are short of food. Stassia does not come any 
more. Stassia has been sent away on a work-punishment 
detail to Germany because she was caught trying to pass 
us food through Zecharia one day when he was heading 
home with his work brigade. 
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Julia has not come recently either. But she has 
tried to keep in touch. 


Zecharia steals away from the camp and manages 
to buy a live chicken. Not only has the Christian taken 
his life in his hands, but Zecharia has had his hands full 

_of a nervous chicken which he had to keep still to sneak 
it back. But now that we have the chicken, who will kill 
it. . 

Everyone says they cannot bring themselves to do 
it. They have no heart for it. But I am thinking of my 
child. A bit of chicken soup will go a long way and do 
her a world of good. Salt we have from what the Russian 
families left. I can manage to find a heart to kill the 
chicken, especially if it means feeding my child. 


Those in the apartment with us can hardly imag- 
ine I will go through with it. But I do. I go to the back 
of the building and return with a headless chicken. 


What is the wonder? I have not questioning 
thoughts when my child begs for food. The life of my 
child is enough of an incentive to kill a chicken. 


Yet another winter is before us. Ethel suggests 

that I should c:-:sider something I have till now avoided. 

ulia cannot b: .ng food to us, but she has sent hints that 
she would be willing to take Tanya. 


How does she figure on keeping Tanya? To pass 
her off as a Christian child she will need baptismal 
papers for her. But why should I concern myself about 
these details? Julia always has had things figured out. 
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Yet, can this madness last much longer? There 
has to be an end. 


On this day, the sky gets darker, and an air of 
sorrow hangs over the heavens. It says something. The 
heart knows something will happen soon. What? 
Where? Hands gesture wildly as nervous talk of specu- 
lations are exchanged. Each tries a logical guess. No one 
know what will come next. 


Well, maybe I should try to reach Julia. Our more 
direct contacts are gone. Who will smuggle out my 
message. 


Maybe one of us has to smuggle ourselves out and 
speak with her. Who should go? 
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Chapter 14 


Ethel decides she will sneak out. To assure as 
much safety as possible, we will turn to Kolish, the man 
who is now the representative of the Jews to deal with 
the Germans. Maybe he has a way to arrange for a pass 
out of the camp for some excuse. We cannot say we want 
to see Julia. 


He manages to find a way after palms of German 
guards are greased with some money found somewhere. 


Ethel leaves unharmed. She reaches Julia. She 
returns to tell us that Julia is even willing to take us all. 
She says she will find a way. I cannot imagine how. But 
it is a fact, yes, Julia has a valid baptismal certificate for 
Tanya, not on Tanya’s name of course, but “valid ”. 


How’s that? Stassia’s daughter had died in the 
orphanage. Little Stassia’s baptismal certificate has 
been returned. Tanya can use hers. 


Yes, and there is more. Ethel has brought the 
dead child’s necklace, a Ittle beaded necklace on which 
hangs a cross. She also has a little book of catechisms 
with her. Tanya must be taught that she is not to sing 
any of the Yiddish songs that she knows, nor to admit 
that she is a Jew. Julia will come to take Tanya soon 
somehow. 


Across the barbed wires I can see, within days, 
the figure of Julia in the evenings. She hovers the way a 
mother tiger does, ready, expectant. She is trying to 
protect a cub, a cub she cannot reach. 
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But the right moment must be found to smuggle 
Tanya out. 


I have already taught that her name is now Stas- 
sia. She has learned to get on her Knees and say the 
nighttime prayers that Christian children say at bed- 
time. The cross is already on her neck. She is now Stassia 
Volska, I keep whispering this in her ear, “Stassia Vol- 
ska, Stassia Volska”’. 


“Mama,” Tanya turns to me suddenly one day, 
and whispers back, looking around to make sure no one 
hears, cupping her little hands to my ear; 


‘“‘But the truth is that you are still my mother and 
I am Jewish, right? Julia is only my make-believe 
mother for a little while, right?” 


“Yes, my child,” I answer, “I will always be your 
mama. I want to make life better for you. You will have 
food and toys to play with at Julia’s house, and when 
the war ends, and we will be free, I will rush right over 
to get you. Then we will always be together. But from 
now you must listen to Julia. If you want food she will 
give it to you and if you are sick she will take care of you. 
Yes, she will do that, and anything that I would if I 
could.” 


I also sadly remind her: 


“Remember, my child, other people will try to 
bribe you with food and toys in order to have you admit 
that you are a Jew. Do not accept anything from anyone. 
Remember, you are still too young to understand the 
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whole story, but just keep on telling anyone who asks 
that you are Stassia and that you are a Christian.” 


“You are getting to be a big girl’’ I tell her. “You 
will manage with Julia and then, when the war is over 
I will come and get you and we can be together again”. 


We practice memorizing the new “truths”. It is 
my daily heartbreak, my daily chore to teach my three- 
and-a-half year old child, that she must not allow that I 
am her mother, and that she is not to admit she is a Jew. 


But somehow, the opportunity to sneak her out 
does not present itself. 


Julia returns daily, early each morning and at 
dusk of evening. But security has become exceptionally 
tight. What can be done? Now I am getting edgy. I have 
worked myself to accept the separation and now some- 
thing sinister is in the air. I cannot get my child out of 
terrible danger I seem to sense. 


Death now hangs above us more and more, and 
yet, today is a sunny day. At eleven o’clock in the 
morning the camp gates opened. Lithuanian and Ger- 
man soldiers placed themselves, rifles ready, by the 
entrance. 


We watch their activities from our v‘ dow. 


A brigade of soldiers erects a hanging platform. 
Soon a sports car appears. And then, yet another. In the 
first car I see Kittel and his entourage. In the second, a 
couple sits surrounded by soldiers. I can hardly believe 
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my eyes. Only yesterday I saw them in the street and 
said hello. 


They have no desire to die even in this horrid 
environment. Like me, they want to live. But they are 
slated for a public death. Unfortunately they have been 
caught trying to pry a plank of wood from one of the 
covered windows of the house which makes up a barrier 
next door, a wall of the camp limits. 


Actually, no one had noticed them escaping. This 
couple were locals. They knew well enough to hide for 
a while in the big Telatnik area, the city park. But they 
were reported. 


Their story was one of being betrayed by a Chris- 
tian who they thought would help them. They had 
separated from their child, a ten-year-old daughter who 
was left with their sister in the camp, thinking that the 
Christians would be willing to hide two persons other 
than three. What’s more, the sister thought she could 
protect her niece in some maline which she shared with 
a close group. 


But the couple’s fate was sealed when the Chris- 
tian woman said that she does not recognize them, and 
she shut the door in their faces. 


For wanting to live we are treated as criminals. 


A gruesome scene emerges. Kittel’s murderous 
voice screams for all men to come downstairs and to 
circle the hanging platform. He jumps out of his car as 
if he is prancing in a Hitler dance. The woman is to be 
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hanged first. She begs for mercy. May she at least bid 
farewell to her child? 


Yes, he smirks, he can accommodate that. Who is 
this child? Bring the child. Where is the child? 


The noose is placed around the man’s neck. Three 
times he is hanged. Three times the noose failed. The 
men who made the noose are warned and threatened 
with death. The fourth time the noose snaps his neck. 
His body hangs limp. 


The child is found and brought forward. The 
woman drops to her knees to hug her child. With two 
direct bullets to the head, Kittel finishes off both of 
them. 


Are they properly dead? As I sit recalling this I 
still see in my mind the Gestapo check them with a kick. 
Apparently yes. New orders are given. The gallows are 
dismantled. 


The bodies are thrown into a pit that had already 
been dug early this morning. How well organized these 
Germans are! Dirt is shoveled over them and flattened. 
It is as if nothing much has happened. Then Kittel 
springs into his sports car and leaves with his entourage. 


In my mind, fifty years later, I still shudder. I still 
see their bodies hanging. It could have happened to us. 


Evening comes. But our Julia is there again. Julia 
openly wants to help. She endangers herself time and 
again for us. But the path to her seems far, far away...out 
there in never land. 
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Chapter 15 


I wonder how long I can stand such sights. But 
my mother’s words soothe me. As long as your eyes can 
see me, she has always said, you are alive, and that 
means hope. Life can change. I must allow myself to be 
calm. But I cannot help imagining myself in the scene 
that I saw. 


It is now three days later. Ethel decides in the 
early hours of the morning to dare again to sneak out to 
Julia’s house to verify if she really could take us all. 
Ethel has said she will try to return by eight before it is 
time to go to work. 


Now Kittel returns. The morning hush turns into 
a fluttering noise, like the birds before a storm. Military 
vehicles are driving round and round the camp. People 
are grabbed at random and forced into open army 
trucks. We peek through the window. 


Two policemen who are from the Jewish police 
brigade call us to descend. They have been recruited for 
a very dirty task and their own lives may be on the line. 


We do not move. We stay put. My mother is lost 
in reverie by the window sill. She thinks she has seen 
Ethel nabbed in the street while trying to come back to 
us. She does not move fast enough to suit the brigadiers. 
It is as if she is glued to the window. 


They come up. As she hears their steps come close, 
she hands me the few gold rubles which she has on her, 
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and I watch helplessly as the men yank her away by 
force. Tanya begins to cry. 


“Baba don’t go, don’t go” she wails. 


My legs are as if glued to the spot. I cannot move. 
I feel like a stone. No one comes after us. 


As soon as the coast is clear, a neighbor rushes in. 
“Hide,” she cries, “Others are coming to get us all’. It 
jars me into action. I grab Tanya and crawl under the 
bed. 


How long it is that I am there I do not know. I 
must have been there the whole day. Now it is dark and 
si: -nt in the courtyard. I am alone with my child. My 
d« 2r mother has been torn »way and has not come back. 
Nur has Ethel returned yet. 


Ethel is very late. Did my mother see her hauled 
away? If she tries to return now I would like to warn 
her to tell her to stay away. But how can I? 


I decide to take a ct «nce. I open the window and 
shout into the night “Back, Stassia, go back.” A soldier, 
hearing the scream, shoots into the air. I shut the win- 
dow and retreat from it in a hurry. 


Ethel does reappear some time later, breathless. 
Zecharia is right behind her, and a Lithuanian soldier 
is right behind him. The soldier caught Ethel sneaking 
back by way of the park. Zecharia begs him to relent. 
We tell him he can have a gold ruble if he will only leave 
us alone. The soldier agrees. 
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My mother’s rubles and foresight had saved us 
again. 


Ethel has good news. Julia will find a way to 
protect us all. 


I see that Ethel is in confusion. “Where is 
Mama?” she asks. 


Tanya, in a childish way tries to soothe her aunt. 
“Don’t cry, auntie,” she says, “Baba was taken to Ponar, 
and she will soon come back.” With that Ethel faints and 
hits the floor. We struggle to revive her. 


Only yesterday water had been made available 
for washing. It is not us who needed to wash our sins, 
but them. But we did feel refreshed. It is a rare happen- 
ing that they have allowed so much water to flow 
through the pipes, as if to assure us all enough for 
bathing. I had given Tanya a bath, and in doing so, had 
taken off the necklace with the cross for a while, She 
splashed and laughed. 


But each time we are offered something special, 
something else is taken away. What is it that they plan? 


Today a girl appears in camp. She was one of 
those taken away a few days ago, on the same day as my 
mother. She says they were in fact taken to Ponar. 
Somehow she managed to escape, and she tells us my 
mother’s fate. 


As she did many times before, my mother had 
openly suggested to the people around her that they 
should make an attempt to escape, to break a window 
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and get out. She actually did break a window as was the 
first to jump. But she fell and broke both legs. 


The girl claims she last saw her lying on the road. 
There is more to tell, she says. 


But she also tells us of Luba Zavlatinska, who had 
been m: other’s neighbor. Luba was a graduate of La 
Scalaa: _.ad been well known locally as an opera star. 
It seems ae had begun to sing “Eli Eli”, and the song 
entranced Martin Weiss. He had been very impressed 
by her voice. 


Was she savec No. She was chosen to be at the 
head of a group whi. . was lead to their death. Under 
orders she sang “Eli Eli’, whose words sadly ask God 
why He has forsaken us. 


Yes, dear Lord, what is the meaning of all this? 


Soon the news got worse. Kamelmacker, the Jew- 
ish brigadier for the Gestapo, informs us that my 
mother had been thrown into the cellar. 


When the girl finds out that we were told of that, 
she allows herself to add that she also saw my mother 
thrown into the cellar, but did not have the heart to tell 
of it. She also saw that like rubbish, like potato sacks, 
those in the cellar were later heaped onto a truck, one 
on top of another and taken to Ponar. 


No one needed to add that their fate was death. 
Mother will never return. 


In talks with Kolish, the Jewish director of Ha. 
Ka. Pe., we come to grips with the fact that so many have 
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been done away with, that the usually organized Ger- 
mans have no real count of who is where, that there is 
confusion afoot, and that the Gestapo might not catch 
us if we dare to make a move now. Yes, he even encour- 
ages us to dare. 


We have learned however, most painfully, that 
even Jews play along with the Nazis. On the surface it 
sounds hopeful, yet, when we tell him of our plan we 
seem to get “watchful protection” from the Jewish 
brigadiers. He himself may have his life to protect. If he 
does not do his job he may be shot. He delays us with 
..he may,...he will try, today, or tomorrow... 


Is it he who is reporting the moves of Jews? Does 
he spy on our every move? Did he see Ethel sneak out, 
and did he allow my mother to be sacrificed? 


All I know is that we somehow are in a game 
whose rules we do not know. We are getting a chance to 
get out. We are being watched now more closely than 
ever. Now, more than ever, we are as rabbits at a hunt. 
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Chapter 16 


It is odd. I cannot admit to myself that my mother 
is dead. Others have seen her taken away. I had been 
stunned by my own inability to do anything when she 
was yanked away. I cannot even seem to react anymore 
like a normal person. It i is early springtime, but i am 
like a frozen stone. 


But my child keeps me human. My child has 
managed to coax a smile out of me. I enjoy watching her 
play. Owald’s daughter Renya is often with us now. The 
two girls enjoy each other’s company. 


It is March 27, 1944. It is a date etched in my 
heart. 


Security is at its highest. I have not seen so many 
guns, so many soldiers, so much secretive communica- 
tion among the military. 


An announcement is made. All men are to go to 
work immediately. From somewhere I hear a cry; 


“They are coming to take our children!” 


Ethel suggests we run into the workshop and hide 
amongst the pile of coats that is heaped up nearly to the 
ceiling. But she is not the only one who has that notion. 
Some others are already hiding there when we arrive. 
Some children are begining to whine. The Germans 
notice and begin poking bayonets in the pile. We are all 
ordered out. We are to line up in the courtyard. 
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Owald’s daughter stands near me and I hold 
Tanya in my arms. I suddenely feel the sharp sting of a 
rifle butt on my legs. I try to move. 


“Where are you going?” I am asked. 


I am attacked from all sides. Tanya is torn from 
me and Owald’s daughter is yanked away. The screams 
of those children pierces my brain like a dagger. 


‘You are young, we need you, you can still do a 
lot of work” bellows Martin Weiss in my face. Yes it is 
Martin Weiss. I have seen his face too often before. I 
faint away. 


I cannot recall what happened next, but I am back 
to my senses. I am in a bed. I try to get up, but I cannot 
even move to sit up. My face is bandaged and swollen. 


“Ethel, call Tanya,” I ask, “she is probably play- 
ing with Yosik next door.” Yosik is a boy two months 
younger than Tanya, the son of our most recent neigh- 
bors. 


‘‘Let her play” says Ethel. 


“Call her, I want to see her.” I say. “Ethel, 
Zecharia, one of you call her please.” My energies wane. 


Zecharia leaves the room and returns shortly. 
‘‘She’ll come soon” he says and wipes his eye. 


Is he crying? No, says Ethel, in mock annoyance. 
But she cannot really contain herself and both decide to 
try to calmly tell me that it has been over a week that 
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Tanya is gone, Yosik is gone, Owalds’s daughter is gone, 
all the children are gone. Having said that, Zecharia, 
ashen, darts out of the room. Ethel, drained, sits silent. 


I lie in bed and think, why bother living? I refuse 
to eat. I refuse to talk. My sister keeps reminding me 
what my mother had said all along that as long as the 
eyes can see, thre is hope for better visions. 


Maybe tne children were not taken to their death. 
Maybe they were saved and taken to the German Alps, 
to Schartzwald to Germanize them. Maybe...maybe... 
Children like Tanya who have blond hair and blue eyes 
may be better, they look Aryan... 


‘‘When the war is over, and you are well’’, says 
my sister, “we can go search for Tanya and the others.” 


I keep my thoughts to myself. The screams of the 
children echo and reverberate in my mind. I can still see 
the tearful faces. But maybe my sister is right. 


The date replays in my mind. March 27. I will not 
forget the date forever. This, I am sure, will turn out to 
be the most bitter day of my life, even beyond the 
disappearance of my mother. 


I openly admit that Ethel may be right about 
accepting Julia’s offer. Now there is even less to lose. 
Now if we dare to escape and fail, so what? If we manage 
tu survive, fine. 


We have been living in the one bit of clothing that 
we have on our backs for many months. I am still 
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wearing the dress that was on me when I fainted. What 
else would I be wearing? 


Something is pricking my thigh. I put my hand in 
the pocket of my dress and discover the necklace with 
the cross. How is that? 


It occurs to me that I took it off my child’s neck 
when I gave Tanya her last bath. I had forgotten to put 
that cross on her neck again when I cuddled her dry. All 
I now have of her is the cross which had for a time hung 
on her neck. I have one torn apron which she wore now 
and then, a white gauzy apron which girls wore over 
their dresses like Shirley Temple did. 


Two little girls have worn this cross. Neither had 
sinned and both have been punished. 
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Chapter 17 


They try. Mr. Pruzersky, once the landlord of the 
Straschune Street No 2, comes around and speaks to me 
like a gentle father. I listen like a child. 


“Go save yourself,” he murmers. “If you have the 
opportunity go and hide, do it. You have a place to go. 
Do not waste this chance to live. Maybe she is alive 
somewhere.” His voice is calm and soothing. 


Madame Parlove comes to see me. 


‘“*Zina,”’she says with a valiant voice, “‘ You have 
one sister. Do you want to have her killed because you 
refuse to get better and hide?” 


“No, no,” I blurt out and weep. 


‘Zina, look at me. I am older than you. You are 
young. You will live through this pain. You might yet 
have children. The world still holds grand opportunities 
for you.” 


“],”’ she says with her head bowed, “I am done 
with child bearing, and I want no more. But I too, have 
a daughter who has been taken away, away forever. I 
saw her shot dead. A seventeen-year-old darling daugh- 
ter. I live, and I want to live. Save yourself. Your mother 
would have wanted it”. 


I am in hysterics. She hugs me. Her hot tears wash 
onto my pained face, and I sense her pain as well. Those 
tears bring me to my senses. 
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We glance at each other, and it is as if we do not 
recognize one another. We are both in a state of shock. 
We know each other’s voices, but we certainly do not 
look as we did once. 


Both of us have turned grey within days. I am only 
in my twenties, but we are broken and aged. 


Julia has kept her vigil. She passes by the camp 
daily. She sends us notes through the Jewish police, 
knowing full well it is a gamble. In each note that 
reaches us she says that time is of the essence. She also 
notes that Stassia has returned from her forced duty in 
Germany. We are so glad that Julia still cares. 


Ethel now becomes impatient. She intends to 
leave, she says. She plans to make her escape this very 
day. She makes me swear that I will follow soon. She is 
using the chance created by Julia and steals away at 
night at an appointed time that had been arranged by 
buying off one Lithuanian and one German soldier. I 
watch at the window as she melts into the night. 


Yes, I am on my feet. Thank God she made it out 
of camp. I pray she will arrive at Julia’s in peace. I stand 
at the window thinking of nothing when I see a girl walk 
through the camp gates. She has the reputation of being 
a spy for the Gestapo. It has been said that she de- 
nounces other Jews. My heart pounds. 


Maybe she saw Ethel? Maybe she will betray her? 
I cannot sleep and wait the anquished hours for daylight 
to return. 
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The day that follows pulls on and on like molten 
lead. Zecharia does his best. He comes running now and 
then from his work site to check on me and to find out 
if I had seen Julia in the area beyond the gates. A sign 
from Julia would assure us both that Ethel had safe 
passage. I look out the window. I go down into the 
courtyard. But there is no sign. 


Mrs. Ruff stands with hands clasped in the court- 
yard and a pained look on her exhausted face. Her 
daughter, in the blush of young womanhood, begs her: 


“Mama, Id: ~’t want to die. Please save me, please 
find a way!” 


My head feels like it is about to explode with the 
sounds and sight of anquish, anquish that has no way 
out. 


At twilight I think I see Julia. Yes, she is standing 
there with her son Alexander. She makes a sign with her 
hand. I know that Ethel is well. Joyfully and with re- 
newed spirit I run down to tell Zecharia. I now will make 
my move. I will keep my promis: to Ethel. 


So eager was Julia to save us, that “us” to her now 
means Zecharia as well. I will go, but he is to follow. He 
alr::ady has details of how to get to her house. He was 
not from Vilna and did nt know the side street and park 
paths. Today, it is etchea in his memory. 


I remind him that our private code for him will 
be “Bolek.” He is to make a vocal response with the 
sound of “Bolek”. Any communication from us will be 
from Stassia. 
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I beg my way out with a bribe. It is dark. I have 
but a small bundle of precious things with me. Tanya’s 
little apron is among them, so is the necklace with the 
cross. They have little value to anyone else but I must 
have them with me. 


Zecharia has walked with me to the gate, a final 
parting, a fearful good bye. The policeman motions me 
forward in the shadow, and I silently leave the camp. I 
am on the street, a street that once was a free access to 
all without fear. But now, wary of any threat, my mind 
is only on one thing—smuggling my way in shadows, 
survival and arrival at Julia’s. 


Bang! Blast! Whoosh! I am enveloped with smoke 
and sulphuric stink. A grenade has exploded behind me. 
The night must have distorted the judgment of the 
guard who aimed it at me. It’s too close for comfort. I 
run with whatever strength I have. 


Who would have guessed that my days on the 
Vilna Maccabbee girl’s track team would come to such 
use? My childhood ballet teacher would have hardly 
imagined the dance twirls and leaps which came to good 
use at this moment. I cannot believe my agility, and in 
a blind rush to escape, forget completely that Julia is 
awaiting me on the next street as was arranged and 
relayed in a note. I just kept on running in the brisk 
springtime night, on, on, on without stopping, to the 
other side of town. I am breathless and my ribs hurt 
when I stop. My feet can hardly hold my body erect. I 
tap gently on the door. No one answers. Julia is not 
home. 


Chapter 18 


The door of the house is locked. I stand there 
numb and shaking. I hear Ethel’s voice from some- 
where, a whisper. She --minds me that Julia and Alex 
are standing and wait:ng for me out there in the side 
street. 


They should be back soon, she says. Yes, she is 
right. As I look down the street, I already see them ina 
distance with their heads bent as if in grief. 


As they come nearer and recognize me, I see them 
walking more erect, faster, faster, I can detect a faint 
smile of relief. I see tears. 


They must have thought the grenade had hit me. 
Seeing how it was thrown, they had run away from our 
appinted meeting spot. They walked quickly the long 
wai. tome soas not to be suspected of anything, without 
looking back to check what my fate had been. They were 
broken-hearted and dejected until they saw me at the 
door. 


We enter. Julia crosses herself and says: 


“Your mother held her hand between you and 
that bomb.” 


It sounds mystical and profound to think of it that 
way, but it is as rational an explanation as anyone will 
ever be able to give me. Alexander stays long enough to 
see to it that I feel calmer and to share a snack. Then he 
leaves. His home is nearby and his wife waits for him. 
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She was never told until later that his mother harbors 
Jews. 


I become acquainted with my hiding place which 
is already home to Ethel. It is a crevice in a closet in 
which the wood pile is located. It is in the kitchen, and 
is warm, but is hardly enough space for two of us to 
squat in, and as we sit there crouched, it is still not safe. 
We have no way to relieve ourselves, and since Julia 
must open the closet to get the wood, who knows who 
will be in the kitchen. Someone might report us. We all 
rethink the plan. 


Julia determines that the side of the eaves of the 
roof is a possible hiding place. It is an area between the 
outer wall of her room and since there is no insulation, 
we will be able to communicate. We will be able to stand 
up in a bent position if needed, and she will be able to 
put a pail for our use in there. It is as wide as a horizontal 
closet so that Ethel and I could lie down as well. We will 
not be able to walk around but that is understood. This 
will be our hiding place, our maline, our salvation. 


But to get to the eaves, we have to break the outer 
wall in Julia’s bedroom. Alexander supplies us with 
saws and chisels. He will not appear to do anything 
himself so not to cast any suspicion among the neigh- 
bors. 


But how can we accomplish this without noise? 
Julia finds a fine solution. Our noise cannot be muffled, 
so she will find a way to get her landlady occupied 
outside the house, since it is after all, springtime and 
sunny. 
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We work this way for many days. Luckily, the 
weather stays warm and sunny. Julia is getting a lot of 
fresh air. And she is working hard at night taking out 
pails of plaster to the nearby woods. Her landlady 
thinks she is visiting Alexander nightly. 


Julia returns one day with news she heard from 
the landlady. She has been told that they are clearing 
the city of Jews. The landlady thinks this is the best thing 
yet. Yes, Julia has said, she agreed with her totally, of 
course. And she agrees with other neighbors who have 
come by to tell stories of how they “got” those sneaky 
Jews in this place or that. Clean them out, that’s the best 
thing, that is what is being said. Get them out of our 
lives. They take everything, those Jews, if you let them 
get away with it. Yes, yes. 


Julia says they all love to go on and on in these 
conversations, each amplifying on the other. She en- 
courages them to keep talking, on and on, spouting their 
nonsense and spitting out their venom. She now has a 
very good reading of all of those people and at the same 
time we can finish our task in peace. 


The hole is big enough for me and my sister to 
wiggle ourselves in or out. The hole is covered with that 
rug which came from us, a rug which today hangs on 
Julia’s bedroom wall. Rugs have been used in a similar 
manner for ages, to keep the warm air in the house from 
escaping in winter. 


Julia places a pail of water, and a pail for our toilet 
needs in the alcove in case we must remain there for long 
spells of time. 


\ oy 


We sit in silence. Julia goes about her business. 
She does what she does as if we are not there. But she 
also, without fail, continues to make contact with 
Zecharia and supplies him with food using one particu- 
lar Jewish policeman as the go-between. 


At night we crawl out for awhile, only when she 
gives us the sign. Those few moments outside the 
cramped enclosure that is rather cold at night are mo- 
ments that are precious, moments we look forward to 
with great anticipation. 


One day Julia leaves and does not return for a 
long spell. Now and then I peak through the slats of the 
eaves hoping to see her coming, but I cannot seem to 
convince myself I see her figure approaching the house, 
though I would very much want to believe that those 
shadows I see are her’s, and that she is about to return. 
She has been gone for a long time and the wait becomes 
terrifying. 


At last, I see her. Where was she? 


Julia returns from her attempt to contact 
Zecharia. She returns with a note. She has not been able 
to transfer food to him. She shows us the note. 


Her voice quivers as she-speaks. There is trouble 
in the camp. He can sense it from a distance, she says. 
Trucks are lined up outside, they are filled with human 
cargo, and empty trucks arrive to take their place. 


Was Zecharia taken, or did he find a hiding 
place? The policeman has said nothing but gave us this 
note. The note sounds ominous. It is only speaking of 
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danger, but not of what has happened to him. Julia tries 
again the next day. 


Minutes seem like hours, hours seem like an eter- 
nity. Julia has left the house, and we shiver and console 
ourselves in a huddle. Julia has gone. She is in danger. 
I. _ she has gone for us, for Zecharia. She is propelled 
f: 1 inside. 


Julia returns with another note. Zecharia is in 
h...ing. He has not been caught. He will try to find way 
to Julia’s house. It is Saturday. He hopes he willt _.ble 
to make it on Sunday when the guards are a bit more 
lax. 


Yes, this Sunday they will be more lax than ever. 
This Sunday is Easter Sunday and nota very convienent 
time for him to arrive. Julia is expecting guests. 


Evening comes, Julia has given the sign for us to 
come out. We are to spend Saturday night in her bed. 
What a luxury it is to sleep in a bed. Early on Sunday, 
we hear a knock on the door. 


It is Mrs. Pozulansky, the landlady. She thought 
sh. ard voices last night coming from the room above. 
Sh _»ught she heard some people moving about, is 
ths e. 


Oh,” says Julia, “it’s nothing, just my holiday 
gu. ».” “Oh, Yes,” remembers the landlady. Julia had 
told her of guests. 


But did they stay till early in the morning? She 
peeps in the bedroom. Who is it that is in her bed? 
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Oh, that? Julia goes on to say that one guest was 
an extra surprise guest, a friend who has come to town 
from the country because she needs to see a doctor in 
town. She needs bed rest. 


Mrs. Pozulansky stays, but seems to be calm now. 
Julia’s other guests arrive at mid-morning. They have 
already been drinking, and she adds to their merriment 
by offering them another glass of wine and hands one 
to Mrs. Pozulasnsky as well. 


I am thankful that I have managed to crawl into 
the maline, but I can overhear the conversations. I can 
well imagine what goes on. 


Ethel has remained in bed, covered up, but Mrs. 
Pozulansky approaches her and tells her jovially that 
she should get up and join in, that it probably would do 
her more good than a doctor. Julia rushes in and begs 
Mrs. Polzulansky to leave her sick friend alone. 


Ethel lies very still, and I think I could hear her 
teeth chatter. Julia decides that they should all go for a 
walk to visit her son. 


The moment has come. It is safe. Ethel crawls out 
of bed and into the hole to join me. She is a bundle of 
nerves. She cannot relax, she cannot unwind, she cannot 
stop shaking. Luckily Alexander arrives, He has come 
to give us a hot cup of tea and some food and to pick up 
some item which Julia supposedly forget. Dear Alexan- 

der; his words and his deeds are so precious to us. 
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Now the others return. The party goes on, though 
Julia asks the guests tc excuse her for a little while. She 
need to lie down for a vit. In the bed with the guest? 


No. Julia says her guest had told her that she will 
leave, that the noise was a bit too much for her. We know 
she is relieved that Ethel is in the maline because she 
thanks Mary, Jesus, and ig te for this gracious day as 
she lies down a bit. 


The partying continues into the night. The glasses 
clink, the rowdy jokes, the laughter, the pushing of 
furniture and the ensuing arguments...all stop. 


Julia herself has put away plenty of liquor. She is 
a heavy drinker. But we do know one thing about 
her —no matter how much she drinks, she is as sharp 2s 
can be when it comes to making serious decisions, and 
she has never turned on us when she was in an intoxi- 
cated state. 


Julia is true to the very core. 
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Chapter 19 


Julia lifts up the rug that covers our maline and 
tells us to come out. She has a meal for us, but she also 
has some disquieting news. The talk in the street is ever 
louder that the end of the Jews of Vilna is near. 


She has been particularly shaken by the words of 
a German officer whom she has befriended. Worse yet, 
she has lost touch with Zecharia. It is crucial now, she 
feels, to try to save him. 


Julia leaves. She wants to know what she can find 
out today. She returns to tell us that the policeman 
whom she usually talks with refuses to come anywhere 
near her. But she also says that someone brushed by her 
and stuffed a note in her hand. 


The note says tha Zecharia was sent away to 
Panzerke, the enclave where the military compounds 
are located. From previous experience we know that it 
is a high security area, and very few escape. 


What to do? 


Julia will not give up. She is forever plotting. She 
says she will go around the edge of the park that borders 
the compound, make believe she is hiking in the fresh 
air, and call out “Bolek, Bolek”. She assumes that he 
will surely recognize her voice if he is anywhere within 
hearing range. 
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Julia walks around like a mad woman calling 
“Boleck, Boleck.” The woman refuses to give up! But 
she returns to tell us that there is no response. 


Yet, she continues the vigil. Some days later, he 
responds. He has followed the voice. She sneaks a note 
to where he seems to be saying that the time of doom is 
near. He whispers through the fence his intent to make 
a try to escape tomorrow. 


He had been working on freeing some slats in a 
more discreet area near houses that are by the fence. 


Julia returns full of joy and fear. 


Luck is with him. Zecharia does manage to break 
away. He appears inid-afternoon with a rag bandage 
tied on his face. Was he beaten in the face? 


No, he tells Julia. He had placed these rags on his 
face so that if anyone asks where he is going he will say 
that he is heading to a dentist and did not want spit or 
blood to spill on an+ clean handkerchief. 


His mid-afte: :oon arrival causes a stir in the 
street. Who is he? Strange character! Does Julia harbor 
Jews? Could that be? 


We fear we are now causing her even more dan- 
ger than ever. We would never wish to thr-aten her life. 
But if we leave, where shall we go? 


We voice these thoughts in one of those moments 
we are out of our hiding place. Julia ignores us. She says 
nothing, but orders us to return to our hiding place. By 
now the three of us are cramped in the maline. 
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Julia leaves the house for a while. Sometime 
thereafter, the sound of the unlocking of the door is 
heard. We hear soldiers talk. We hear glasses clink. We 
hear laughing, and we wonder what it means. 


Strangly, I hear my mother’s voice. She says 
“Stay still, it’s nothing. Be calm.” 


“Ethel, Zecharia,” I whisper without thinking, 
‘We are to go nowhere, Mama said so.” Her voice was 
very clear in my ears. But they claim they heard noth- 
ing. 


Julia’s guests have stayed all night. She had 
whipped them some supper and has helped to make 
them good and drunk. It is at the light of the morning 
when they leave rather noisily. The landlady has come 
out to meet Julia, and we can hear a conversation which 
seems to be purposely loud. We hear Julia say, “How do 
you like the Jews that I keep in my house?” 


What a clever woman! She has managed to put 
those rumors to rest. No one asks her anymore about 
the Jews, but we fear that people are spying in us 
anyhow, and that we may be denounced by someone. 


Time passes. 


One day Julia brings a newspaper. From the few 
details we can figure out, it seems that our chances of 
survival are becoming not worse but better. The Ger- 
mans are retreating and are burning villages behind 
them. Now they are in Smolensk. 
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We discuss this among ourselves. The night that 
follows is full of quandry and hope. We come to the 
conclusion that we may yet see freedom. We may yet live 
like normal people in peace. 


In the morning Ethel peeks through the slats of 
the eaves. 


“You know,” she says, “I think that what we 
assumed is true. There is a commotion in the street. It 
sounds like the German soldiers are roaming aimlessly 
in the street. No one seems to stop or order anyone.” 


What is going on? We cannot tell from our limited 
vantage point. But something is afoot. 
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Chapter 20 


We are now fidgity, like little girls before a party. 
Zecharia is excited. We stir. We knock from inside our 
cramped cubicle and try to get Julia’s attention. We 
want to tell her what we seem to see. She peeks in to us 
and listens to what we say but tells us we must be 
dreaming, it is just our imagination. But to calm our 
fidgity spirits, she will go downstairs and check to see 
what is being talked about in the street. There are still 
loud thumping sounds of bombs and the piercing stac- 
cato of pistol shots, not above us but a bit off in the 
distance. 


We peek out into the street and to our joy we see 
Stassia. She is in a rush to get here. As soon as she is in 
the house she blurts out that everyone says the Germans 
are on the run. 


The sound of the bombs we have heard are a last 
ditch effort to flatten everything that might leave a trace 
of their presence in this area. Stassia takes it upon 
herself to rush out quickly as she came. She is heading 
to the store to see if she can get some food before the 
masses come rushing in, and stocks dwindle. Not that 
there is much to be had at any event. 


It seems indeed to be true. The Germans are on 
the run. The biggest commotion comes from those wear- 
ing a German or Lithuanian soldier’s uniform. They 
seem to be eager to get hold of civilian clothes and to 
shed their own. They are shooting off the pistols as a 
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form of self protection, to avoid the rash reaction of the 
crowds. 


No, of course we do not see this with our own eyes, 
but this is what we are told. The new reality becomes 
clearer to us when both Stassia and Julia return with 
some precious noodles, a bit of flour and butter with 
which to make up a meal. And yet, can we be certain? 
The sound of the bombs still continues frighteningly. 


Houses are now on fire, One house after another 
catches fire. For this reason Julia is now allowed to leave 
our hiding place, and we all rush to hide in the cellar, as 
Julia orders, and lie down flat on the floor. Not only is 
this a way to avoid smoke, but we are not to be detected 
yet, because the “White Poles” who have no love for us 
may yet do what the Lithuanian poiice and the German 
soldiers did not manage to do through these horrid four 
years. 


Stassia runs out into the garden, to pick some 
vegetables on which we nibble in the cellar, making sure 
not to have the sound of our chewing be heard. But the 
crackling of the fire and the noise of collapsing timber 
fills the air. 


Much of our street, Stara Street, is now on fire. 
Will we now in the final days be victim of the flames? 
There was commotion in the street but then it died 
down, and less and less sounds of humanity are heard. 
The Poles who have been the majority of the residents 
in this area clear away and run off. Julian and Stassia 
refuse to leave. 
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They insist that they cannot have us run off with 
the others and they are not about to leave us to burn like 
martyrs. We have suffered enough. 


We want them to go, to save themselves. At this 
Julia turns to us almost angrily but with a motherly 
face; 


_ “Listen,"”’she says, “I was with you till now, and 
I will be with you to the end”. 


We know that Julia has many concerns. She is 
worried about Alexander too, and she will check on her 
son and family. 


Our house is not touched, and it looks like the 
wind has suddenly whipped the fire away from us. A 
strange miracle—since the houses down the street are 
nothing but shells now as Julia describes. 


‘This was the doing of your mother’s hand,” she 
says. “She woudd not let you be harmed.”’she intones as 
she crosses herself and runs out again. 


Julia brings Alexander and his family to our 
cellar. The fire has headed his way and is about to 
consume his house. 


When his wife enters the darkened cellar, she sees 
us for the first time. She has never heard about us till 
now. She is stunned to discover that her mother-in-law 
has been hiding Jews all this time. Julia warns her to 
keep her mouth shut. It is still not safe to mention such 
things out loud and to place us in danger. We are all still 
in danger, not only from the fire or the bombs that are 
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shot off in any direction like a metallic rain from Hell. 
The air raid sirens blast on. 


It is odd, but, we can by now distinquish the sound 
of a German plane from that of a Russian one. I would 
love to take a peel -‘utside to see what is going on. In 
fact, I try tosneak ut but Julia pulls me back. “What 
do you want to do” ts it that you cannot stand the fact 
that you are alive: You-need to be killed by a bomb 
now?” 


I very much want to live. I want to be a witness, 
to see that all those others who had a hand in this get 
what they deserve. Dear Julia, it is not these bombs 
which will kill me. My soul has been murdered already, 
and part of my mind will forever be crippled with 
gnawing pain that is worse than death. Better a Russian 
bomb which was not aimed specifically at me than the 
deeds of those Germans and Lithuanians for whom I 
was a direct target. 


The bombing stops. Julia orders us back into the 
maline. But why? She say she will go into the street to 
check on what is happening, to feel the pulse of the 
atmosphere, to determine if it is safe for us to be out. 
But we must stay and obey her. 


We are enraged. Is she going to control us? Can 
it 'e that she aims to make us her personal prisoners? 
The fury of being cooped up again leads us to think of 
revolting. Yet we obey her. 


For three days thereafter we stay in the cellar. 
Only when Julia deems it safe do we leave those 
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cramped quarters. The Russian military has come to 
town again and is in charge. 


We later discover why Julia was so stern. She has, 
in truth, saved us from the wrath of the “White Poles” 
who shot up all Jews they came across when they 
crawled out into the daylight from their hiding places 
too early. 


No we are thankful. Now we can stand up in the 
garden and feel the warmth of this summer’s day car- 
ressing our skins. We have live to see freedom and 
sunshine. 


We now can walk all over the town and examine 
what has transpired. The Vreynzer Bridge is bombed 
out. There is a makeshift bridge that we can use to cross 
the Veliya River to look at what has happened to our 
previous world. There is still smoke, and we can see 
pockets of flames still smoldering amongst the ruins of 
the houses on Mitzkervicher Street. We start to walk 
faster and faster till we are running, running to mother, 
running home...Perhaps, just perhaps, she was not 
killed, maybe she did return.... 


A partisan approaches us. 
“Jews?” 


“Yes, Jews, don’t you recognize us? You were a 
frequent customer in our restaurant”. 


“Ah yes,” he says, “the two sisters,” he says in 
almost a whisper, and reacts in awe that we managed to 
survive and to be together still. 
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Anyone who was in any way part of the Vilna 
Jewish community knew us as the “two sisters”. There 
were plenty of other sisters around, but we were known 
because we often dressed alike, and we were usually 
seen together. In fact there had been times when we 
were asked to appear for some functions or another and 
there were newspaper pictures showing the “two sis- 
ters” cutting a ribbon somewhere or participating in 
some other communuity event. We had appeared in 
theatrical presentations in charity balls for invalid vet- 
erans of the First World War at the Club Invalidof, and 
for “Hilf Duch Arbet”, a free trade school, similar to the 
vocational schools of today. We helped to decorate the 
halls and entertain at the balls for the Maccabbi Club 
and collected money for that organization. 


We were not twins. As I mentioned earler, Ethel 
was a twin by a brother who died. I was born two years 
earlier. But we became “twins”, and we were insepara- 
ble. 


We always dressed elegantly in those days before 
the war. Our clothing was made by a seamstress who 
was given cloth also for outfits for Julia and Stassia and 
my mother. Each of them dressed to their tastes, but our 
outfits were always the same. We were even married at 
the same time and had our first child at the same time. 
And we worked with our mother in the restaurant 
where clients would see two females dressed the same. 


But who remembers this? Most of those who are 
now here would not know of this. You can tell a true 
prewar Vilna from a new Vilna Jew by whether they 
knew of the “two sisters”’. 
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And he knows. He seems to want to ask about our 
mother but he dared not. 


“Gone,” we say in union. 


“I am also alone,” he says in a broken voice. 
“Where are you going?” 


““We want to see our mother’s house. We thought 
maybe....”” We bid a quick farewell and rush on. 
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Chapter 21 


Zecharia has now gone away. He has gone to 
Poland to see if he can find any of his family alive. He, 
too, wants to see if any shreds of his previous life exist. 
For this reason he is not with us ~’hen we look to see 
what was a ghastly ghetto for him -ut we want to see. 
For us there had been another life :nere once. 


When we check we find that Daitche Street is 
bombed flat. We arrive at Rudnitzker Street, to the 
courtyard of what was our childhood home. It is stand- 
ing. The house is still standing. But all around there is 
an eerie stillness like a cemetery. We go on to Ethel’s 
house. We knock on the door. An old Russian woman 
opens the door. 


“Can we come in?” asks Ethel. 
“Yes, come in, who are you?” 


“This was my home," says Ethel. “I lived here 
with my husband and my child.” 


Only now these word cause tears to flow over her 
cheeks. She tries to regain her calm and get hold of her 
emotions. But the tears flow uncontrollably, and the old 
lady is now crying with her. 


I do not cry. I do not become part of this exchange. 
I see my mother sitting on the couch, and she holds 
Ethel’s son on one knee and Tanya on the other. I am 
totally unaware that Ethel has motioned me to go, and 
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it is only when she tugs my elbow that I awake as if from 
a deep sleep. 


We descend the stairs. Yes, I have heard the 
refrain that “from death no one returns to life”. But that 
assumes the finality of death. All I know is that they 
were torn away, those most beloved. I am not prepared 
to submit to any finality. But we walk away bent and 
broken, returning rag-like to Julia. 


She is at the door. She has been all nerves. Where 
were we? We have returned late and she has been 
worried sick. But she does not ask us a thing. She 
already knows the tug in our hearts, the sorrow and 
dispair. 


“Go eat,” she says in mock annoyance, as she 
places food on the table. We had nothing to eat all day, 
and yet we are like statues. We cannot move. We do not 
react to the pleasant smell of the food she has prepared 
for us. 


“You managed to survive till now. Now you in- 
tend to become ill?” scolds Julia. “I order you to eat.” 


But we just sit there silently. With that she rushes 
out of the house and soon returns with Alexander. 


“See? Look at them. They refuse to eat. Speak to 
them. Do something. They have always listened to you 
as a brother.” 


Alexander speaks softly to us. He keeps on telling 
us that what we are doing is senseless. He tells us of the 
factory in which he works, he tells us and tells US...<" 
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But we are unmoved. Julia is in a state of tempered rage 
and taunts us. 


“T have risked my life to keep them alive, now they 
will cause themselves to get sick!. I warn you both. I will 
not even look at you when you get sick, I will throw you 
out of here.” 


She goes into one of.the corners to face the icon of 
the Madonna and complains: 


“There is no Jewish God, there is no other God, 
because no God wou! ! allow the inhumanity that no 
mind can grasp but wich the eyes have seen.” 


But she quickly adds, 


“Forgive me, forgive me, whatever Gods may be, 
for my anger, but you have allowed the murder of 
innocents and the survivors are walking dead. 


She turns to us, smacks her palm on the table and 
makes one last effort. 


“What do you ask ‘or, that your mother should 
lie uneasy in her grave? She has been badgered enough, 
give her peace."”’She is at this point speaking ever 
louder as her level of helplessness rises. Alexander tries 
to calm her. 


“‘Let them be, let them have a moment with their 
thoughts, they will eat soon."' But she continues. 


“Their mother asked me to protect them, and 
their mother’s words are tuo precious for me to forget.” 
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She melts into hysterical weeping but rushes over to hug 
us. 


“Forgive me, forgive me, children,” she says. “I 
should not have spoken to you so harshly, but I want 
you to be well”. 


Ethel allows herself the opportunity to let go of 
her emotions and weeps on Julia’s shoulder. 


I cannot cry. I feel like a stone, and my heart feels 
like it will explode. But we take some nourishment and 
then lie down to sleep. 


Morning comes. We are on our way to try to find 
some work. We must somehow make some money to 
earn our keep. We have been living on Julia’s account 
far too long. Our legs are uncertain, but we want to find 
some work. Muscles of the calf tire easily. My joints feel 
as if filled with liquid. But we walk day after day 
looking for work. 


On Dominican Street we meet a Russian in uni- 
form, an officer. We have the impression he might be a 
Jew. We ask him if he knows of any work. He tells us 
that if we want to work in the military hospital where 
the wounded are first brought in he can assure us a job, 
as he is the chief medical officer. 


He seems genuine, We are eager to do any work 
we can find that will give us some pay. He takes us 
immediateley to the hospital which was erected on the 
grounds of what once was university buildings. We 
become nurse assistants, night shift, day shift, and 
twenty-two hours off. This work offers us meals as well. 
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On our days off we can take food to Julia. Sixty rubles. 
Food and pay. Our first earnings go directly to Julia. It 
satisfies us to do so though she has not asked for a thing. 


For two more weeks we live with Julia and then 
find some lodging of our own on Ignazevo Street, in an 
apartment that which we are told had been used by a 
Lithuanian policeman and his family till a few days ago. 
Where are they now? Probably have escaped to the 
woods in fear of the rage so many feel toward them for 
having been part of the German forces. 


More and more Russian troops now pour into 
Vilna. Now not only the Germans but also the pro-Nazi 
Lithuanians are in hiding, on the run. 
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Chapter 22 


We own, of course, nothing. But the place does 
have what we need. The family that had lived here had 
run off and left their household belongings. There are 
some items that are piled in a heap which we investigate. 
There are new men’s coats and other clothing that look 
very much like the quality and style which was made by 
the finest men’s clothing store and tailor works in Vilna, 
Gordon’s. 


Yes, they are from Gordon’s. Some have receipts 
of sale in the pockets, and others tell tale signs. Those 
who bought them and had expected some minor tailor- 
ing adjustments are probably not alive anymore. and 
those who owned them and had left buisness notes to 
themselves in Yiddish or final parting words to the 
world were clearly Jews. 


We do not need men’s clothes, and we are not 
about to try to sell them on the Black Market. We bring 
them to Julia whom we visit every Sunday if we can. 


On the very week in which we had disposed of the 
clothing, a women appears at our door. She tells us we 
must leave the house immediately. It is her house. She 
barges in and demands to know what we did with her 
husband’s clothing. We must return them at once. We 
are thieves. She is in arage, and threatens to report us, 
tells us that her husband and child are about to arrive 
and that she needs to set things in order. 
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I stand and look at this theatrical performance. I 
listen to her screams and accusations. 


“Who are you yelling at?” asks Ethel, with a 
surprising calm. 


“What right have you to open a big mouth? I had 
a husband and child too. Maybe your policeman hus- 
band «::.s responsible for directing those who did away 
with t: mn. Maybe he was a point man for the death of 
others.” 


“My husband was not a policeman,” she 
screeches. Then stops as if she was caught with a bare- 
faced lie and had better take another path, “My child 
became sick,” she says in a voice of self pity, ‘“‘so we had 
to take him to the countryside to my mother’s for a 
while”. 


“And t:ow many other mothers and children did 
you point to their deaths in the name of your child’s 
needs? Your mother is alive, mine became ashes at 
Ponar,” continues Ethel with an unreal calm. “Our 
blood will nu. let us keep our mouth shut. Those coats 
were coats of Jew stolen from them or from a Jewish 
store. These clothes come fr: 1 Gordons!” 


“No. «©, no,''’cries t: -voman in anquish and 
falls silent. 

I fee} I] am in a haunted place. “I cannot stay,” 
I say, and . te 


I go to my job at the hospital and tell the director 
what has transpired. It was he who arranged the lodging 
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for us. He tells us in confidence that the Lithuanian 
policemen who had run off have been enticed back by 
the promise of getting their previous jobs back. He tells 
us that when they return and think all is well they will 
be rounded up. He tells me this woman is to leave the 
house, and that he will send military personnel to assure 
that she does. 


‘Never mind,” I tell him, “We will find some 
other place. Her very presence makes me tremble. I 
cannot continue to function that way”. 


It is enough that I am dealing with the wounded 
young men who have been, not too long ago, school 
children. It is enough'that my own spirits are wounded. 
It is more than enough that the end of the war has not 
as yet come. We luckily find a small room on Dominican 
Street in the modest apartment of a friendly old couple, 
sympathetic Lithuanians. 


The fighting has not yet stopped in Vilna. Even 
now Germans are making a last ditch effort to leave no 
traces and nothing of value for the Russians to take over. 


Russian foot soldiers pour into the city while 
German planes can still be heard. Bombing and shoot- 
ing continue. We stay long hours in the hospital, partly 
because they need us and partly because we need the 
sense of security we are provided. This is the first aid 
station for the wounded from the front. As such, it might 
move as the front changes. 


My sister and I have discussed the possibilities 
and decided that if the Germans return and the Rus- 
sians retreat, we will join the Russians all the way back 
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to Russia if need be. We will not fall into Germans 
military hands again. When we see that soldiers are 
evacuated and it seems that the hospital will move, we 
will request to be taken along. 


The doctor calms us down, and tells us that we 
should relax. The front is far from us and the Russians 
are not going back, but rather forward and the hospital 
will also be moved forward, closer to the front. This is 
why it is moving our to Vilna. He tells us that across the 
way, at Napoleon’s Palace, another hospital will open. 
It will be more permanent and will treat those who need 
extended care. We can get a job there if we like. He 
arranges for it immediately. 


This job is very debilitating. It requires handling 
soldiers who are seriously wounded and in great pain 
and discomfort. Ethel is in a wing with those whose 
death within hours is almost certain. The screams from 
the wards and the sight of crippled bodies and minds is 
more than we can take. 


‘‘Why was I not shot dead? Give me poison so I 
can be at peace,” pleads a young soldier whose arms 
and legs have been amputated. I rush toward the bed 
from which those words had been screamed, but he does 
not want anyone near him. 


“Away!” he commands in the last bit of his self 
assurance, then melts into tears. 


He is a handsome young man, with black curly 
hair, a boy of maybe seventeen or eighteen years of age. 
He could have been one of those university students who 
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would have eaten at our restaurant if it were not for this 
hell that is our present reality. 


The doctor and nurse have come and have left. I 
am at his side. 


“Calm down,” I say in Yiddish. 
“You are a Jew?” he lights up 
“Yes, a Jew,” I say quietly. 


He asks how I came here. I tell him this is my 
native city. I tell him all that was is gone. 


“I am from Minsk. All is gone,” he says, “My 
family is all gone too. But I will never be able to avenge 
the murder in this state.” He mixes in some Yiddish 
words in his speech and it seems to be comfort to him 
that he is free to say them.” 


I am choking with tears. I dash out. The nurse 
comes in and gives him an injection. He falls asleep. In 
the morning he awaits me with a spirited spark of life. 


“I need to talk to another Jew,” he said excitedly. 


“No one else can really understand our sorrow. 
You make me feel better.” 


From then on I visit him whenever I can. Thank- 
fully, within hours, he dies in his sleep. 


The hospital contains a tailor’s shop where uni- 
forms are repaired and adjusted to new realities. The 
tailor eats his meals with us in the hospital personnel 
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dining room. We consider approaching him for a job 
for Ethel because she cannot take it any longer. 


Will he be willing to take her on? Would he 
request an assistant? We strike up a conversation with 
him. The tailor’s name is Wexler. He is from Kovno. 
Yes, is a Jew, and he will be willing. But we are told that 
in order to stay employed in the hospital we must find 
a replacement if we leave our present work. The jobs 
and the hospital meals are very important ot us not only 
for ourselves but because we can bring Julia some food 
as well. 


The Sabbath : "ere and Sunday follows. 1 
Sunday we visit Juli 4s usual, we buy her a bottle of 
liquor, bring her hospital food, and we give her half of 
what is left of our salary. We sit and talk. Julia listens. 
Stassia also listens. Ethel describes the scene and tells of 
her problem. She needs a replacement, her nerves are 
in a frazzle. A jo! at the tailor’s shop awaits her. 


“Very well.” says Stassia. “I will be your substi- 
tute.” 


The very next morning Stassia rciieves Eth’ *from 
her job and allows Ethel a reprieve from maa: ss. I 
continue to work. But whenever we have a moment we 
seem to be pulled to Rudnizker Street. 


On one such a stroll we see the superintendent of 
the building coming our way. He tells us that some 
Russian officer had stopped bv. that his name is Misha, 
and that his staff is staying in Vilna for a few days on 
Ignazego Street, where the otficer’s quarters are lo- 
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cated. He tells us that this officer said if we come by, we 
should be told to ask for him there. 


“And when was he here?” 
“Yesterday.” 


We head straight to the officer’s quarters. He is 
not there, but we are told, he will be delighted to see us. 


“ We are his cousins, are we not?” he asks. 
“Yes,” we respond in unison. 


We wait at the gate, and try to straighten up our 
hair. We hope he will recognize us. Will we recognize 
him? So much has transpired since we last met. We have 
all become ages older. But then we spot him. Our cousin 
Misha Sobol in military officer’s uniform. He rushes to 
us when he sees us. Yes, we have all survived. And the 
joy is great—so great that we all are in tears hugging, 
and our tears intertwine as we hold our heads cheek to 
cheek. 


He goes to the office, gives his report, and then 
returns to tell us that he has been given two days leave 
to spend with us. For two nights and two days we talk, 
we cry, we share, our feelings. As he is about to leave, 
Misha cozies up to me and says in a slow mellow tone, 
‘“‘Wherever I have gone I have been told about your 
Tanya and about how pretty and talented this child is. 
Everyone speaks of her as “Sunshine”. They also call 
her ‘Springtime’.” 
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“Yes, Misha” I say, “that is my child, but I doubt 
I can ever see another springtime beyond the memories 
I have in my heart”. 


A day later, he is off to the front. 


A number of months pass by. We are still working 
in the hospital. We now feel more at ease talking with 
members of the high command—some of whom need 
tailoring work. A three-star general whois an eye doctor 
named Malkin has invited Ethel to his home. Yes, I am 
also invited. He also has a wife who will be there to greet 
us. 


He is a Jew and is married to a Russian woman 
who is a Christian. They are friendly and warm and 
invite us to their home. It is from him that we hear that 
the hospital will be evacuated. But they have an offer to 
make us. They want to keep the private apartment and 
their furniture here and we can have one room in this 
apartment if we are willing to watch their belongings. 
They will pay for the utilities and the rent. In fact, he 
will stock the kitchen with wood, potatoes, beets, canned 
meats and all sorts of needed items. Would we do it? 


Would we do it? It is like a gift from heaven. We 
move in as soon as we can and now our address is 
Vivulske Street. But we now must look for other jobs, 
although we can do it in less haste. 


Ethel finds a job in a government outlet, a food 
store where rationed food can be gotten and also al- 
cholic beverages. We can now manage to live comfort- 
ably. And once a month Dr. Malkin visits to make sure 
all is well with his belongings and with us. 
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One day we have a vistor. It is Misha. He has a 
wounded hand. He had been part of a unit which inves- 
tigated land mines. The others were killed when a live 
one went off. He is pleased that he is only wounded, 
thank heavens, but the wound had been bad enough to 
have him sent to Vilna. 


What a way to meet again! How much joy can one 
have? He stays with us and goes daily to change ban- 
dages at the hospital. 


On one of his hospital visits, Misha is informed 
that there is a rumor that 2000 beds are being prepared 
for children who had been taken away from this area 
by the Germans, from Vilna, Kovna, and Hava. They 
have been freed from concentration camps and will be 
returned. They will arrive in June, July and September. 


Can it be true? 


It is only a rumor, mind you, but is sounds excit- 
ing. Hope is rekindled but I dare not speak of it in words. 
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Chapter 23 


When General Malkin returns for his monthly 
visit, I beg him to find out what happened with those 
2000 children. Two months have already passed and not 
one group of children have arrived. 


He checks and returns to tell me that none will 
come. There is talk of plans by a Jewish organization to 
take them all to Palestine, and there is also some talk by 
Russian military of a relocation of children someplace 
deep in the Soviet Union. 


We find out that as a Polish national, having been 
born in Lithuania when Poland was in control of it, we 
can get permits to leave for Poland. 


We are not interested in Poland. Poland is no 
haven for us. I also refuse to leave because I still have 
some hope that some children will be sent back here. I 
have checked in all the children’s detention centers. I 
check daily to see if any children have arrived. Maybe, 
maybe if they do come, maybe Tanya will be among 
them. 


None of the children in this center are from Vilna 
families. The are as disoriented as all of us. They would 
not have known who I am, who Tanya would be, and I 
wonder if they would recognize their own mothers right 
away. But maybe just as they have been sent to some- 
place else and are still alive, maybe Tanya is also some- 
place and still alive. 


Would Tanya recognize me? Wouldn’t she? I do 
look much older now. 


On one disappointing day I am tapped by some- 
one from behind. Who is tapping? It is Madame Pavlov. 
She was not sure that I am me. Even she had doubts, 
but is is a relief to speak with someone I know. I tell her 
of my search for the children. She tells me I am being 
foolish, that I had better accept that the earth has 
swallowed them up. 


“You know my story,”’she reminds me. “Our 17- 
year-old daughter was shot by Weiss himself. My hus- 
band and I hid in a maline in Hakape. You many not 
have heard what happened to him.. He managed to 
survive even till the Germans retreated. But we hap- 
pened to have gone outdoors just as the Germans were 
fighting Russians on the street. He became the target. 
They shot him and he fell to the ground. We did not stay. 
We just walked on. Never even turned to see what 
happened to his body. He died. I live. I live and try not 
to be bitter. It embitters others around you and accom- 
plishes nothing. Listen to me, you have two paths. You 
can commit slow suicide or try to rebuild your life. 
Youth is on your side. Life can still be good. Do not 
become one of the walking dead.” 


She keeps on talking and talking. I quicken my 
pace and try to disengage myself from her. I am not in 
a mood to have someone preach to me. Which one 
among us is not normal? Would she not be looking for 
her daughter if she had not seen her end with her own 
eyes? 
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When Ethel returns at night I tell her of Madame 
Pavlov. Ethel says she know well of the difference. These 
words have a calming effect on me, and yet, there is 
merit of what Madame Pavlov said. 


I make a special effort not to project bitterness 
an. ottoembitter others. We are, after all, all carrying 
par: -vithin. Still, 1 am drawn to search. On Sunday we 
got. Ponar. There are guided tours of the area to assure 
that there will be some order, since so many are drawn 
here and it is still in the state that the Germans have left 
it. 

The day is beautiful. The trees are swaying in a 
light breeze. Other than the sound of the rustle of the 
leaves, it is still as a cemetery. The earth has a softness. 
I soon realize that it is due to the fact that Panor is now 
one big shallow grave which is packed with human 
corpses which have not been covered with many feet of 
dirt. This causes the ground to give beneath our feet. We 
are walking dead on the dead. Bits of clothing can be 
seen peeping through the earth. A child’s sock. I lift it 


up. 


I have promised myself not to cry, especially 
among others in public. But I hold the sock to my face, 
let the tears roll down my cheek silently, and kiss it. If 
I could only find Tanya’s bones, some proof. Where are 
you? I would be satisfied to know you are someplace, 
and that would give placement to me, for you are my 
spirit and my soul. I really think God has punished me 
too severely. God is silent. I have asked time and time 
again what I did to deserve it. But God is silent. 
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The tour guide announces it is time to say the last 
goodbyes, to show the last respects to the dead. It is time 
to leave. We offer a moment of silence. And then, as if 
on cue, a communal “Oj” pierces the crisp evening 
stillness. 


We return home. Ethel decides to take a short 
walk alone. On Skevicher Street she sees someone who 
looks like someone we might know. She is not sure that 
it is whom she thinks it is. But yes, it is him, Joseph 
Komisarow. Once he was an elegant bank vice presi- 
dent. Now is forlorn and ragged. 


When he was taken away, his wife Raya was also 
transferred, and so was Ola. Ola, he tells me, had been 
taken away—who knows where—on the very same day 
as Tanya. The manner in which the older children were 
coaxed away from parents was to make the phony 
demand that these children had to line up for a yearly 
“medical checkup”, for their own benefit. Sadly, par- 
ents who have been caring and who were of the middle 
class and had taken their children to yearly checkups 
before the war, could hardly imagine the outcome of this 
“checkup”. And even if they did, what could they do 
anyhow? 


Joseph had been sent along with Raya to the slave 
labor camp at Stutthoff. There, men were separated 
from the women, and Joseph lost track of Raya. He, 
therefore did not know that his daughter had been taken 
away. He also did not know at first that his wife was shot 
dead shortly thereafter. 
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He had every reason to hope that Raya and Ola 
would reappear, and was therefore sitting on this stoop. 
They had made a pact shortly before they were forced 
apart, that if they would manage to survive, they would 
meet again, here on this corner, a place where so many 
lovers once came, the fanciest street corner in Vilna. 


But no one has appeared. 


Ethel brings Joseph to our house. We try to revive 
his spirits. We discuss the current move on the part of 
many Jews to leave for Poland. Who can stay here 
anymore? Who can live in this city of ghosts, in this 
cemetery? 


But Joseph wants to leave with some form of 
identification. His professional background insists on it. 
One of his former business asssociates, who is a Chris- 
tian, arranges to get him documents. He leaves Vilna. 


It is getting so that I am willing to accept that 
those children will never come. 


I discuss this with Ethel. I give in. I will not be 
stubborn. We will go to Poland, but from there maybe 
we might get to go to Germany to see if there are any 
records to show where Tanya was taken, or maybe I can 
find Owald’s daughter. Maybe we will manage to go to 
America. After all, our brother is there. He had left 
Vilna before the war, and having been born in England, 
he was traveling with a lucky British passport. 


Maybe we will yet see him soon.. It would be a 
thrill. 
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Chapter 24 


First things first. We will go to Poland, only to 
make contact with my cousin Bassia, who now lives in 
Lodz. Bassia always knew how to take care of herself. 


I have been amazed that she even managed to 
survive the horrid concentration camp at Stutthof. 
While Raya was finished off with a pistol’s bullet, she 
had managed to stay alive. 


We are on the train to Lodz. There are so few 
trains running, and we feel lucky to be on this one. It is 
a freight train. Seems all the trains are freight trains. 
None have seats, we hear. Well, fine. This is why we are 
sitting on the floor. We have set longer in worse condi- 
tions. 


When we told Julia we intended to leave she 
understood. She came with us to the station to see us off, 
and so did Alexander. It was hard to make the separa- 
tion. It was painful to leave these two saintly souls who 
saved us. And yet, Julia even then reminded me that one 
must take new challanges at hand and face the future. I 
wonder when I will ever see her again. 


Alexander hugged us so close, so tightly as if he 
was holding on for dear life itself. We have huddled 
together, all three of us, and had cried in silence as our 
tears merged. He has been more than a good brother to 
us. And Julia has been a devoted mother. 


It is hard to explain in words the overwhelming 
feeling of departing from those to whom we must be 
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thankful for our lives, but who in truth are equally 
thankful that we survived. How can I explain the spiri- 
tuality, the bond we all shared. It was kindled by genu- 
ine human kindness beyond any physical feeling I could 
imagine. Someday we will share our joy again. Someday 


A cold night surrounds us. I sit close to Ethel to 
gather some body warmth and offer some of mine. 
Someday we will thank them in the manner they de- 
serve. Now we wait for the train to move. We have to 
wait until midnight. 


The train took off with a jolt—at long last it was 
on the move. Now it drags slowly forward. It drags as it 
leaves the station and we leave Vilna. »ur native city 
where we feel like strangers. It now quickens its pace 
but the journey is endless. We pass cities and towns and 
villages. Each one becomes a stop that takes hours. This 
train is probably the only link each community now has 
with the outside world. 


We have left Vilna. Left the good and left the bad. 
On: rd. At one stop we aim to find some «ater to drink, 
use me toilet facilities whatever they may be, and 
ref; i ourseleves by washing our hands and faces if we 
can ind running water. Luck is with us. W- fill the 
bo: ie Julia had given us before we left so th: we will 
h: ve something to drink at least. There is no food 
available on the station and Julia had wisely packed 
some food for us too. But we have eaten the last crumbs 
we had. The trip lasts many hours. 
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Ah, another stop. Now we have to change to the 
train to Lodz. 


Maybe we will be able to sit on a seat and not on 
the floor. Maybe there will be windows in our car. At 
this station there is hardly room to stand. It is packed 
with humanity. We are all waiting for hours. At last the 
train arrives, and we climb aboard. This train is as full 
as the ones the Germans carted away to the death 
camps, but we use the train by choice because we have 
our own intended destination. We are heading for life; 
not death, for freedom, not slavery. Never mind that we 
are packed together. 


A child calls out. “Mama”. 


I react. What would I have given to have it by 
Tanya’s voice. But it is the voice of a little boy who is 
traveling with his mother and his brother. It is the voice 
of a child who is reacting to the playful teasing of his 
loving mother. She kisses and tickles him and he laughs. 


It throws me into a reverie. But it may be just as 
well because the time passes quickly and the conductor 
calls out we are nearing Lodz. We prepare ourselves, 
comb our hair and try to make ourselves more present- 
able. But we still have some more sitting to do, the train 
takes a while to make it into Lodz. When we get off the 
train we head for Bassia’s home, but recall that she lives 
far away from the station and our legs are half asleep. 
What’s more, we have some baggage, rubbish mostly, 
but all we own. 


A man with a cart comes by. He is loading up the 
baggage of a number of people who are heading to the 
same part of town. At least that is a bit of help. 


Bassia’s greeting is so loud; a scream of joy like 
that would wake up all the angels in the heaven:. It 
terrifies the four other girls with whom she lives. But 
they join in our happiness. They are all alone. They now 
all manage to survive the same way they managed to 
make it through the harrowing times in the concentra- 
tion camp in which they all were fellow inmates. They 
bargain. They barter. 


They put in long hours. It is exhausting to carry 
bundles, bargain, haggle all the time to assure food for 
the next day. 


We join them on their daily journey. While these 
young business-minded women buy things in one town 
and sell their wares in another, I want only to go to check 
out the children’s detention camps in the area. I refuse 
to assume death. I have not seen my child dead. I am 
driven to search. In a tiny pocket of my mind the word 
repeats ‘“‘Maybe ... maybe ...”. 


On one occasion I join them in their business 
ventures. Bassia says it would do me good to get my 
fixation off my mind for a while. 


We all go to the home of a German-speaking 
woman who said she had clothes for sale. 


Her dining room is heaped with clothes and other 
items. The girls bargain with her. I have nothing to do 
with these transactions. I stand and watch and take note 
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of what is in the house. My eyes seem to see, in the other 
room, some curtains that make me shudder. I feel dizzy. 
I must run out to catch some air. 


One of the girls comes out and asks me what has 
happened. “Nothing,” I say, “it will pass.” But she 
insists something very wrong must have happened be- 
cause I look ashen. 


I am not sure. I tell the girl I am not sure. But I 
think I saw that the curtains in the kitchen were made 
from a talis. Was it really a talis? She will go and look. 
Rifka, whose father had been an Orthodox cantor and 
who is far better versed on such things than I, goes to 
check. Yes, it is what I thought. It jars her, and she 
nearly faints away. She is convinced it is her father’s 
talis and she becomes hysterical. 


The German-speaking woman stands dumb- 
founded. She is at a loss to know how to react to this 
scene. 


The questions come flying furiously. How is it that 
she has these items? Does she know that the curtains are 
made of Jewish traditional prayer shawls that have 
enveloped the most spiritual moments of Jewish men? 
Is she a Nazi or the mother of one? Where did she get 
these table cloths monogrammed with Jewish symbolic 
designs? Such things are not usually for sale in stores. 
Such things are personally ordered. And besides, there 
have been no manufacturing plants for luxury items of 
this elegance here for years, nor are there any on a 
military front. 
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She swears she knows nothing. Someone had 
given her these things. The more she tries to cover up, 
the more we yell at her. And yet, I can only wonder if 
business would not have gone on had I not been so 
moved by what I saw. But by now even the hardened 
business women are uneasy. Bassia gives an order to 
leave. It has become too repulsive to deal with this 
woman. We march out the door and leave the woman 
to her lies and her bewilderment. None say a word. 


Rifka cannot stop crying. She becomes almost 
hysterical and trembles. I manage to find the strength 
to console her. When she calms down, the others feel 
more relaxed. We reach our house in Lodz, and while 
Bassia has been the commander outside, I am the one 
to fix some food and take over as the oldest ‘” the 
household now. They sit down obediently and ¢«:, all 
but Rifka. I cannot convince her to eat. I leave the 
kitchen. 


One of the girls comes out to comfort me. I must 
understand, she says. I tell her I understand, I am not 
angry. After all, I can recall, had I not reacted the same 
way at Julia’s house. 


Bassia is a bit impatient. She questions Rifka. 


“You may be upset with what you saw or with us.” 
she says. “But what grudge do you have against the 
tea?” 


This simple silly question breaks the tension and 
we all laugh, and even Rifka joins in, as she knows the 
joke is not on her. We are, after all, equally broken- 
hearted. 


Day after day I keep looking in nearby towns and 
villages. But no one has seen Tanya and no one has 
heard of her. But I am always on the lookout. In fact I 
often cannot sleep as the image of Tanya appears with 
her arms stretched out toward me. Then my head 
pounds, and my heart feels it will explode. 


From one Jewish community office to another I 
trek looking for the children’s detention centers. There 
are many of them and there are many children who are 
parentless. I am told of one place which also interests 
Bassia. She joins me this time. 


It is a place that has no direct public transporta- 
tion, but some person at the Jewish community office 
has said we could get a ride to the place when the wagon 
which comes into town to get the prepared soup and 
other food for the children’s lunch will arrive around 
noontime. 


But I am impatient to wait till noon. We decide to 
hike the distance but our legs are weak. Certainly mine 
have not yet regained their muscular tone. But the trees 
are in bloom and the air is sweet. 


I am more than happy to hear the word, ‘“Am- 
cha?” 


This has been our code word to let others know 
we are Jews in the ghetto years. The word comes from 
the direction of a vehicle in which two women and a man 
are sitting surrounded by buckets and packs of food. 


‘Another two broken mothers,” mutters one of 
them. It is just as well that they offer us a ride. They will 
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deliver the food and send someone to get us. It might 
take half an hour before someone will arrive, but we are 
to wait. The distance turns out to be more than we 
thought and besides, the moment we sit down on the soft 
grass to wait, our legs give way and we can barely stand 
up again when help arrives. 
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Chapter 25 


A horse-drawn cart appears. 
“Amcha?” 
“Yes, yes.” 


Some young people, children in their early teens, 
have come to fetch us. They seem so self-assured at the 
helm. It pleases me. It offers an odd sense of satisfaction. 
They are very considerate and help us up, but I am 
almost afraid to sit down again. They softly say they will 
help again, we need not to worry about anything. 


They seem so much at ease and willing to talk. It 
is as if they know they are special, that they are now part 
of some great new dream which is coming true. They all 
still carry their horrid experiences within, and they 
know we are hurting in more than our weakened leg 
muscles. Negatives are ignored purposefully. 


How are they treated? What do they do? Is there 
enough food? Yes, yes, yes, they are in excellent hands— 
the directors are outstanding people. The children all 
have a work schedule and chores that make sense and 
create a better atmosphere for every one, and they have 
a sense of belonging. They all assist in the running of the 
place. Some of them help in the kitchen, sometimes they 
deal with smaller children, the grounds, and so on. Now 
they are hosts to us, guests. Yes, guests do come. They 
are all looking for children. It is what we came here for, 
isn’t it? 


Did we know that they will soon all go to Pales- 
tine? Yes, in fact, some are leaving this very afternoon 
on their journey to the new Jewish homeland. The 
excitement is joyful. 


The time passes quickly as these lively young 
people entertain us with their patter. We reach a 
wooded area. The path leads to a building surrounded 
by well-manicured grounds and some shade trees. A 
woman who is grey but probably no older than I comes 
to greet us. She is the director. She already knows what 
we want, and she aims to be a good hostess. Do we want 
to stop for tea first. 


No, we don’t want food, thank you. No, we have 
no need to rest up a bit. We want to see the children. 


Bassia is looking for her nephew and nieces. We 
all know who I am looking for. I cannot miss a moment 
to search out Tanya. She leads us to a room that is light 
and airy. It has big windows that allow the daylight to 
steam in. The room is neatly lined with cots on which lie 
children who are supposedly taking naps. It is a rest 
period. But they are all alert amd many move into sitting 
position. They, too, are hoping their parents would 
come to take them home. 


The women says to the children with a smile, 
“These ladies are mothers who are looking for the 
children. May be one of you is them,” she says. 


Children eye us curiously. They brighten as I 
walk from cot to cot, row to row. They smile with a shy 
hope. 


Children do change a bit as they grow. One has 
to account for that. Some seem to have no recollection 
of what their names were or what their parents looked 
like. But I do know what my daughter looked like. I joke 
with them. I speak softly. But Tanya is not there. 


As I walk out of the room, a girl of four or five 
comes running to me. She clasps my leg with both her 
arms. 


“I am looking for my mother,” she whispers 
loudly, “You look like her. If you meet her would you 
tell he that I am waiting patiently and have been a very 
good girl?” 


I am speechless. Tears choke my throat. I must 
not break. I must not become emotional. I hug her. I kiss 
her. I try to whisper something to her, but I cannot. 


The woman smiles and says, “Hanna’le, it is time 
to go and play.” She turns to me and tells me she will 
speak with me when we leave the room. 


In the foyer we are told that other children are 
available to us to talk and check. This next group is 
waiting in the dinning room. Maybe they will have come 
across Tanya, maybe they know something. They are a 
bit older and they are more reserved. They sit still. We 
can hear each breath. Their anticipation is not any less 
than ours. 


Has anyone seen a girl named Tanya who has blue 
eyes and blond hair? From Vilna? From Hakape? A girl 
who was once three years old and vivacious? Or how 
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about Ola? She is more their age—has somewhat pro- 
truding teeth ... no? Owald maybe? Nothing. 


Bassia scores not better. 


Like statues we stand in place. The woman gently 
ushers us to a room to join her in a cup of tea. She tells 
us that the whole staff of this establishment is made up 
of parents who have lost their children. 


She points to one staff member. He was once a 
father. He is missing two sons and a daughter. He 
exchanges glances and loses his calm. He curses God 
and collapses onto the nearby table. Other members of 
the staff rush to help him. We are all in the same lot, we 
the living dead. 


We do not want to live. We cannot imagine our 
children dead. No, we do not aim to give in now. 


We say our goodbyes. Everyone wishes the other 
hope for more luck next time. We thank the woman for 
her hospitality. We are becalmed at this experience and 
at seeing these children so well cared for, the center so 
well run. I do want to see Hanna’le again. May I? 


The woman begs for understanding. It would not 
be productive. It would only be painful and disturbing. 
I understand. 


We leave the building. But I cannot resist turning 
back to see Hanna’le. I have a left a soul behind. What 
if they were willing to give me Hanna’le? Should I ask 
them? But it is really foolish. How could they? What if 
her real mother does show up? Would I want it done 


with my child? Probably not. They say they are taking 
the children to Palestine. That is fine. They will be with 
others who have similar losses. Maybe if Tanya is in 
Palestine she will meet up with her grandmother in 
Jerusalem. What have I to offer any child now anyhow.? 


We walk down the path. No words are exchanged. 
But we both know what the other is thinking. We just 
walk on. 


The sound of a voice stops me. A young woman’s 
voice calls for us to wait, not to continue. They will take 
us to the office of the Jewish community. The path is too 
long and besides, there is no train now. They will take 
us to the office where we can wait. The train will not 
arrive till late at night. We heed the young woman’s 
advice. 


But it is not all that she wishes to impart. She 
comes closer, as if to speak in confidence. She hands us 
a piece of paper and blushes. It is the address of the 
young man she was to have married when the war broke 
out. Someone told her they saw him in Lodz. As she 
speaks, she radiates with love. 


She tells us of the wedding gown which was almost 
ready for the wedding but needed to be picked up. It 
remained at the seamstress, or who knows where now. 
She needs to talk. She glows as she tells us of the joy with 
which her parents prepared for this family event, this 
“simcha” which would have been the first in the family 
that included younger brothers and sisters. 
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She suddenly breaks off, and her voice trails into 
a far-away hush. “I am alone now.” she says as her eyes 
search the ground for a way to keep from crying. 


We tell he we will take the note with the address 
with the intent to help her locate him. We will make a 
special effort. We try to console her. The future is before 
us, we Say. These are words others say to us but do they 
help? We have found them hollow but even we need to 
hear them again and again for assurance. It is as if we 
all say them often enough they may have substance. 
Within the hour we are brought to town. A while later 
we walk to the station. Seems that everyone is in search 
for someone. The place is packed. For all we know the 
young man the girl was looking for may have been in 
Lodz and had left looking for her. If, that is, he really 
survived. 


The train is full beyond capacity. People stand 
between cars. People stand on the stairwell, they hang 
on to rails on the sides. They could be crushed if the train 
goes through a tunnel or whirled away if the train makes 
a fast turn. They do not seem to care. They have lived 
through so much, they are on the road to something, 
someone, someplace, some future hopes. They are in 
search... of past, of future... life that was and that might 
still be .... 


The gauzy rose-colored tint of early morning ap- 
pears as we pull into our station. 
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Chapter 26 


One of the girls in our crowd, Dvora, has fallen 
ill. She seems very sick, and we do not know what to do. 
Money is short supply. Doctors are few. 


Well, there is one doctor nearby, but he is a 
German. The fact that he has stayed behind suggests 
that he does not now have, or never had, a Nazi back- 
ground. But we are skeptical and hesitant. 


But Dvora is clearly ill. Still, she herself does not 
want to have him anywhere near her. We decide that we 
will all go as a unit and be in the examination room with 
her. Five of us enter his office and five of us stay 
together. 


He is fully aware of why we behave like that. He 
is not at all surprised at our obvious fear of an “exami- 
nation” by a German doctor. He tells us he means no 
harm and that the medicine that he will give her is safe 
and effective. 


In truth, he is right. It takes her a few days to 
recover, but we do see her get stronger. She is not as 
fearful about her second visit, but we go along with her 
for company. The doctor is openly pleased that he has 
been able to help and that we appreciate it. 


There are some good Germans but it will be hard 
to allow that for a long time to come as far as we are 
concerned. 
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Ethel and I are told that there is some news. The 
message is that Elusha is in Folderfink. How come? 


Elusha, or Eli, is my husband’s brother who is 
now a military interpreter, and officer of the American 
military police stationed in occupied Germany. He has 
a story of his own to tell, no doubt. Last time we saw him 
was in Vilna, where he worked as a furrier. We were 
newlyweds then, my sister and I. 


Curious how things move on. He had moved to 
Milan before the war touched Vilna. Would we ever 
imagine that he would not be given entry to America 
though he had a brother there? And that he had to find 
a haven in Cuba? And here he is now, an officer in 
uniform, a translator for the American forces. 


Ethel and I are delighted. Maybe he will be able 
to help us get the documents which will help us to cross 
borders. Maybe he has some inside information. It is 
good to know there are “relatives” out there some- 
where. 


Phone contacts are out of the question. Nothing 
functions properly in Europe these days. Ethel decides 
we must take on the task to travel to Felderfink. 


It takes us two days and two nights to wangle our 
way through the various border lines to get to the 
American Zone. The long trip is, however, fruitless. Eli 
had departed the previous night for America. 


We decide that in any event, we will try to reach 
Frankfurt-am-Mein, where the American consulate is 
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located. After all, we do have a brother in Ameri- 
camaybe our luck will be better than Eli’s was at first. 


This time we travel with Bassia, the expert on 
border crossings, the woman who knows her away 
around. 


From Poland we leave for Stetsin by train, sitting 
in the freight cars that are cheap. A wood-burning stove 
has been placed in the middle of the car and some men 
warm themselves around it. They even have a teapot 
and make us some tea. At Stetsin we are stopped and 
asked to show our documents. We have none. But luck- 
ily the policemen are busy checking the papers of people 
who had them, and we manage to squirm our way past 
them in the massive crowd. We manage to squeeze our 
way into the street and we are off to Manya’s house. 


How is it that we know where these people are 
located? The exchange of information and details goes 
from mouth to mouth until it reaches the proper person. 
It amazes even us sometimes, but we need any shred of 
information we can get, although some tips turn out to 
be fruitless. 


Manya greets us warmly. After a stop with her we 
manage to get to Berlin by way of a people-smuggler 
whom she knows. This smuggler is actually a Russian 
soldier who uses his covered army truck to make a quick 
profit when he is off duty. 


Since his activities are not legal, he leaves at night. 
He tells us in a heavy Russian accent: 
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We are all drowning in our own fears, but we have 
lived through worse. We are all carrying the load of 
heavy thoughts, though we have no baggage to speak of. 
The truck moves. I swear I can actually hear heartbeats. 


The border is about to be crossed. Silence. A 
breeze makes a sound as the trees, but we are not the 
cause, nor are we responsible for the clatter of the motor 
of the truck. ‘ 


We hear an order. “Stop.” 


With that the truck spurts forward and flits 
across the border. Someone whispers: 


“Are we in Berlin?” 


“Soon,” comes the reply in the dark. We are 
brought as far as the British Zone. We dash out, each to 
whatever preplanned direction known only to them. 
Ethel, Bassia, and I dare ourselves to take the Berlin 
underground to the American Zone to a hostel. 


From there, we know, we will head to Frankfurt 
where the United Nations Refugee Repatriation 
Agency (UNRRA) office is located. We are told that it 
is run by Americans and handles refugee problems. We 
must get there. 


As we descend the steps of the subway I note the 
manner and style of the Germans. They seem at ease. 
They do not seem to be in any way less well-dressed, and 
mothers hold the hands of their children and converse 
with them in typical motherly style. What a lucky folk. 
What I would give to hold Tanya’s hand. 
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We reach the hostel. Snowflakes fill the sky. We 
know no one here. In the dark I hear the word. 


“Amacha?” 
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Chapter 27 


“Amacha?” 


Yes, yes. How we love to hear this word! We are 
told that there is a dormitory on the next steet. Dormi- 
tories have been set up by Jewish organizations who 
deal with us, the displaced. There are so many of us who 
are on the move, who are looking for refuge and who 
have lost everything, including family and friends and 
all other ties. 


The dormitory is a welcome sight. Cramped 
quarters perhaps, but better than what we had lived 
with for so long. Rows of beds offer little privacy, but 
what privacy did we have for all these years? It is clean 
and safe. We are among those who care. 


We are taken to the American consulate to get 
documents on the following morning. The office is filled 
with anticipating faces. We see some fellow Vilnars in 
the crowd. 


We write a letter to our brother in America to tell 
him we are in Berlin, in the American Zone. It is part 
of the service of the consulate to help us to make contact. 
We will be heading to Frankfurt-am Mein tomorrw. 
There the embassy is located, and there final visas are 
to be gotten. It is from there, we are told, the first 
transport of refugees will head for America. 


As we sit and write we are thankful to my 
mother’s foresight. We are thankful for Stassia’s coop- 
eration. We are thankful for life. 
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It was she who had given his address to Stassia 
for safekeeping. It was Stassia’s desire to help us even 
to the point of keeping this bit of information waiting 
for use at the appropriate time. 


With all the dislocation, the harrowing experi- 
ences, the name changes, other senseless things we had 
to remember, who would have the mind to recall details 
like an address in America, in a place called Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 


We are done with the paperwork. I am free to do 
what I am pulled to do by my inner needs. I head for the 
childrens’ homes. Maybe...? 


I get addresses of the homes from the small office 
of the Jewish Agency, a nondescript dingy office which 
is the lifeline for so many of us. 


First I went to look at the new names of children 
who were found. Then the names of all the childrens’ 
homes in the American and Russian Zones in Berlin are 
my next priority. 


I am told that changes may have occurred. I am 
told that I must be wary of the Russian Zone. I am told 
I am in for heartaches and that I am undertaking my 
search at great risk. I go alone. No wants to go with me. 
I head for Alexanderplatz. 


“Get away from here!” 


Why? What is happening? Russian soldiers shoo 
me away. They are in charge here. 
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I am still in the subway station of Alexanderplatz. 
I have not yet climbed the steps to the street. I wait a 
short while till they leave and then dash to the location 
I was told about, following directions to the address I 
have been given. 


In this home I am told I cannot see the children, 
and that the names I have stated are not among those 
who are here. In the second, the children are older, and 
though I can speak with them, none of them can recall 
coming across Tanya. It is as if they have been ordered 
to keep their mouths shut. It is as if they are now wards 
of a police state. They are trapped in the Soviet system. 


I head back to the American Zone and check 
there. The group there is larger. It is the gathering point 
for sending childrci to Palestine. In fact, they are about 
to leave. I do not see anyone who might resemble Tanya 
there, but these children look so happy, so eager to find 
some permanent location. I rejoice with them. 


Some do seem wary of yet another trip, and to a 
faraway place. Chances are they are wrried of a loss of 
possible contact with their searchin;, parent and are 
afraid of missing a dreamed reunion. 


They stand neatly dressed and combed biting 
their lips, trying to keep from crying, looking somewhat 
lost. I can imagine their thoughts. Who will replace 
mother, father? Will they be dealt with decently? What 
does it look like over there, and does anyone know 
anybody over there? 


They discuss this openly among themselves and it 
seems to occupy their day. They touch each other often, 
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hold hands, walk over to others and pat them, eyes 
showing checked tears and yet, an inner glimmer of 
hope as well. 


It is a reassuring sight, and I bid them farewell 
and good luck. 


“Shalom”, some call out as they turn back to wave 
at me as they get on the train. 


Some have experienced unspeakable horrors not 
so long ago when they last boarded a train. But they all 
encourage one another, help each other. Yes, they seem 
sure this train is different. 


The whistle blows. The wheels turn quickly and 
the train disappears from view. My elation turns to 
dejection late at night as I sit on my dormitory bed. 


Ethel and Bassia chide me. 


‘Again you went looking to break your heart! 
Again you set yourself for disappointment”. 


But I hear the echo of those children. 


‘Shalom, shalom,”... It comforts me. I am glad I 
saw them off. They are going to the land of the Jews. I 
know they will be well-treated. If Tanya is sent there she 
will have a good life too. I cannot sleep the whole night 
at that very thought. 
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Chapter 28 


My dormitory duty for the day is to spend time in 
the kitchen peeling potatoes. It does force me to stop my 
search for a day. 


This is the day that brings a letter which is deliv- 
ered by a fellow named Velvel. 


Great news. Zecharia has arrived in Frankfort- 
am-Main. How about that! and Velvel himself adds that 
he will transport us from the American Zone in Berlin 
through the already unfriendly and rigidly guarded 
Russian Zone, to place us on a train which will lead us 
to Frandfurt to a reunion with a “brother” we dearly 
cherish. 


It will have to be a sneaky journey and must be 
undertaken at night. We will pile low onto the floor of a 
truck. Of course, we are not the only ones who will be 
transported. We do not know who else will be there, but 
the whole motley group must appear on time, and «hey 
every request instantly because timing and silence re 
of utmost importance. 


We must cross the British Zone as well before we 
enter the American Zone, but that is not as © «y as 
crossing the Russian one. 


It is all so unnerving. I am ina fog. I am in another 
world in my own mind. I do not notice how, but at some 
point somehow, we find ourselves on a train and the 
conductor is asking for tickets. Velvel pays for them 
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with an exchange of a number of packs of cigarettes. 
Cigarettes are worth more than money itself. 


Then after a ride of some time, he comes around 
to us and whispers that we should be ready to squirm 
out of the train through the window. I have no idea 
where we are, but the train slows down in the dead of 
the night and we wiggle out, and jump off the train in 
twos and threes. 


Where are we? He has told us to be sure not to 
lose touch, to keep our eyes out for each other. We walk 
and walk as the dark turns to early light. At last we 
reach a cafe and sit around the tables as if we were early 
morning customers. 


When we get to a forest, we are to walk single file 
and keep our eyes front so that we will be able to see 
hand signs. We are about to cross the Russian border, 
an illegal act as the Russians have already formally 
closed it. 


We follow as told. The man makes a hand sign. 
On order, we drop to the ground. He has seen a patrol 
marching nearby. We have dropped in snow, not cold 
snow, but damp snow. I do not feel cold. I feel fatique. 
And yet, now we are told that we must cross the field 
without being noticed. 


On we trudge. Then, to our surprise, at the end of 
the field, there is some water, a swamp-like area. I am 
exhausted. I am stuck. I have no strength to pull myself 
out of the muck. 
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I am in quicksand. With all the need for silence, 
screams would be unthinkable. But I am stuck. 


Others come to help. A chain of hands yank me 
out. We must hurry. A train is waiting us to take us to 
Bergen Belsen. 


Bergen Belsen? The unspeakable death camp? 


I had not ever wished to come to this place. But 
the ovens of Bergen Belsen are now still. It is there where 
we must await Zecharia, who will come with verified 
documents to allow us to transfer to Frankfurt-am- 
Main. 


It is there that we will register at the UNRRA 
camp, the outreach office of the United Nations Refugee 
Repatriation Agency . 


It does not really sound believable. Is there really 
such a thing as United Nations? Can it be true? 


Registering at the camp is a breeze. The next day 
we sign up with the Hebrew Immigrant Assistance So- 
ciety or HIAS, which pays for our tickets to America. 
But the most important task is still at hand. We need a 
visa from the American Embassy. 


I can hardly believe it. This task which appeared 
so frightening is so simple. The consul greets us with a 
smile. He seems to be aware of our fears. He is methodi- 
cal, official, but not like a German officer. He tells of 
freedom in America, the decent humane treatment that 
awaits. 
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He personally walks with us over to the doctor’s 
office. No, we are not sick. We must get a physcial 
checkup before we get a visa. 


That task, too, moves on simply. The stamp is 
pounded down on a passport. It is strikingly pleasant. I 
can hardly believe the truth, the reality that at last I 
have papers, I have a legal document on which my name 
is spelled correctly and is mine to hold. I have a card 
which will assure me life, and I need not look for such 
anymore. 


The pace of the activity is breathtaking. A week 
later we board a ship to America. Our port of departure 
is Bremerhavem. 


From the boat we look at the shore and begin to 
hum a song that was both soothing and painful. The 
shore moves ever further as we sing, “We bid you 
farewell, dear city of Vilna”, a song which had been 
written long before the war. 


At sea I become sick. I stand on deck and watch 
the waves and seem to see Tanya’s arms outstretched. 
The wind sounds as if my mother speaks to me. And all 
the while my stomach churns. 


This ship, the Marine Flasher, is a military trans- 
port. It was quickly transformed to carry refugees. Its 
dining room is set up for military personnel, not tour- 
ists, with long tables. 


We are called to assemble in the dinning room. 
Altough I am hardly eager to eat, I cannot help but be 
attracted to food just like the others. Oh, what a fantas- 
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tic meal we see! Food is heaped on the table and there 
is enough for everyone to take a whole portion. They 
serve sausages which they call hot dogs but they smell 
fine, nothing like a dog to me. 


These sausages and buns are so flavorful, so ap- 
pealing. It has been a long time since we have been 
attracted by the smell of any food that has been avail- 
able to us. We begin to stuff our mouths till the cheeks 
look like they might burst. It is still hard to imagine that 
we are really seeing so much food and that there will be 
another meal soon enough and that this is not a one-time 
chance that is to last us for days as has been the case for 
so long in our recent memory. 


“Don’t eat so much,” say the sailors. “It is not 
good for you to eat so much”. 


But they do not mean to keep us away from the 
food. Their warning is a gentle one, said with so much 
warmth. They care. 


How will others treat us? How will the aunts and 
uncles and other relatives we have never met treat us? 
They must open their doors to us at first out of pity but 
then throw us out and then what will we do? We do not 
speak the language of the country. We have nothing in 
our pockets. 


Will my brother who left home at sixteen recog- 
nize me? I hardly recognize myself. 


With bellies full, a stillness overwhelms the group. 
Each is steeped in personal thoughts for much of the trip 
over the Atlantic Ocean to the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
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There! There is the Statue of Liberty. There she 
stands and promises us hope. A rush of joy fills me. 


We disembark. Look! People are standing there 
with signs. They are looking for this name or that. Yes, 
I recognize him. We rush over to my brother, hug and 
embrace. But the joy is intermingled with the sadness 
of the fact that our mother was not saved, that we must 
tell him she has died a dreadful death. 


Like little ducklings, we follow our brother and 
his every move. We do not let him get out of our sight 
for a minute. When we reach Atlantic City, we know we 
are Safe. 


But I do not stop the search for my child. I write 
to all the organizations to find out if they have any lists 
of saved children. And in the midst of meeting my 
American relatives I discover that my husband has 
somehow made it to Palestine. 
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Chapter 29 


I had aimed to go to Palestine to continue my 
search for Tanya anyhow. Now I have all the more 
reason to go. I have not seen my husband for seven 
years. And maybe, just maybe, Tz ya is there too. 


But I wanted to leave America with a citizenship 
of my own. I will begin with the “First Papers’’. For too 
long my fate has been to play my life’s game with no 
cards of my own. 


Even in my birthplace, Vilna, which was then 
Poland, and the country in which my grandparents 
were born, I have never been counted as a citizen be- 
cause I was Jew. I was counted as a resident, had a 
Polish identity card, but it was stamped “J id”—Jew, a 
separate grouping from other Polish people, one not 
entitled to all rights of citizenship. The only “right” we 
had was the obligation for our men to serve in the 
military which would keep them at a low rank, and use 
them as the butt of jokes; an army which now and then 
aided those who attacked the Jewish community in a 
mob, a pogram. 


I manage to make my dream come true after two 
years. Not only have I needed to be in America two years 
to get my green card, but I needed to work and to save 
for the trip. 


This time I paid my way, this time I sail on the 
cruise ship name La Guardia. This time I land at the 
port of Haifa as an American. Palestine has now been 
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renamed and is the independent state of Israel. It has 
had to defend itself against seven Arab aggressors, and 
it has survived. 


The sight that greets me here is the flag of Israel, 
of the Jewish people. It flies proudly as sailors and police 
and office personnel in uniforms that have emblems 
with Hebrew letters greet us. I can hardly tear my eyes 
from that flag as we descend from the ship. 


I feel blessed beyond words to have survived to 
see this safe haven. 


From the distance I see him, Jacob, my husband. 
He sees me too. He is running towards me. It is for us a 
return to an earlier romantic time, and he has a lovely 
party awaiting us in his small cottage in the outskirts of 
Tel Aviv in Ramat Gan. 


I am full of joy. 


He tells me of his life since we were so rudely 
forced apart. His story is as hard to imagine as mine. He 
had arrived in Palestine as a foot soldier in General 
Anders Polish Brigade. 


He and Monye did manage to escape from the 
goons in Vilna without a coin in their pocket, bleeding 
and battered. They had no way of contacting us and 
decided to get on Monye’s motorcycle and escape as best 
they could. 


But they were cut down on the road by gunfire 
from above. The whole highway was systematically 
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gunned down by German air fire, car after car, motor- 
bikes and people on foot. 


Monye was killed outright, but Jacob survived 
and rolled wounded into the bushes. When he heard 
footsteps, he played dead. Were they Russians, Ger- 
mans, or partisans? He did not know. What he did know 
was that crossfire erupted and many fell dead, and he 
survived. s 


After hiking for days through woods, apparently 
crossing the Polish border, he was picked up by mem- 
bers of General Anders army. 


For some, this general was a hero. He would not 
surrender to the Nazis when they invaded Poland. He 
continued his battle against the: and stood almost 
alone until the Allied Forces helpe. him. After trudging 
south with the aid of Yugoslavian partisans through 
Turiey to Iran, this brigade became attached to the 
British campaign. They were brought to Palestine by 
way of a British Petroleum oil train and were to get some 
rest before they were to go on to fight to free a monastery 
in Italy. This was later known as the Battle of Casino. 


But General Anders also hated Jews. He was as 
ruthless as any Nazi would be. His soldiers arrived in 
Palestine in tatters, bloated and bruised all over their 
bodies from malnutrition and poor living conditions. 
The Jewish soldiers also suffered from the harassment 
that other soldiers dished out to them. 


It was General Anders’ advantage to have them 
desert. It would prove his claim that they are cowards. 
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It would also free him from having to pay them or to 
assure them British medical care. 


Admittedly, Jacob was not much of a fighter. 
Another member of this brigade who deserted was 
Manachem Begin. But he and others were willing to 
shed their blood and eager to organize others to fight 
the British for a Jewish homeland. (Of course, Begin did 
not know that other fighters for this cause had become 
members of the Jewish Brigade of the British Armed 
Forces to fight the Nazis first.) 


Displaced children were smuggled now and then 
through that very train route. Jacob had been checking 
the HAIS list that was updated periodically, But he 
never saw a Gurland. Of course he never knew of all the 
aliases our child has had. She herself would have not 
know her real name or dared to say it if she did. Had I 
not warned her of that for her own protection? 


We started our search for Tanya. In one kibbutz, 
on the rolling hills of Galilee, some children are brought 
our from their quarters to the guest dinning room to 
meet us. They seem so well cared for, so calm, so man- 
nerly, so at peace in this place. 


One girl’s name, I have been told, is Kurland- 
close enough to Gurland. 


I look at her, She is the same age as Tanya. She 
may well be the same height as Tanya would be now. 
She has sandy colored hair, not blond, but changes like 
that do happen. She recognizes some children’s songs 
which I hum, and yet, I know she is not Tanya. 
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She has brown eyes and Tanya’s were a brilliant 
blue. No matter what the Nazi medical manipulators 
tried to do, this is one thing they could not accomplish. 
They could not change the color of eyes and it does not 
happen naturally. 


I ask her if she would want to come with me. She 
says she is happy to be where she is. I resign myself to 
the fact. This incident convinces me that any more 
searches are fruitless, and at best would be as aching a 
reminder of a loss to the children I encounter and 
question as it is to me. And I, for one, would not wish to 
be the cause of any unneeded pain to any child. I have 
seen enough of that. 


I guess I have come to my senses because of the 
words of this one child. No adult could have done the 
job as well. 


I stopped my search. 


Nine months later I give birth to another blond 
and blue-eyed daughter. She herself is now a mother of 
a blond and blue-eyed daughter. 
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Chapter 30 


But my heart still searches. If you are still alive 
somewhere, Tanya, I wish you the best, and send you 
my love. You are still in my thoughts every day. Maybe 
you were among the “hidden children” who have re- 
cently surfaced. . 


Fifty years have passed since I gave birth to 
Tanya. I have resigned myself to the fact that I will never 
see her again in my lifetime. 


For a long time now, when no one is looking, I 
have taken out that little package which contains the 
apron and the necklace with the crucifix, opened it and 
laid out the objects as proof, while I silently ask God the 
same question over and over again. 


‘Where is Tanya?” 


I have yet to get a reply. 
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Photographs: 


Fig. 1. Zippah Serewitch: 
The mother of Zina Gurland, 
Vilna, 1925. 


Fig. 2. Zina Serewitch: 
Dancing at a Trade School Charity Ball, Vilna. 1930. 
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Fig. 3. Family at the Beach: 
Left to right: Yasha, Zina, Elchik, Lisa, and Eli 
oe Volokumpia Beach at Vilna, Poland, 


Fig. 4. Family Relatives and F riend: 
Left to right: Cousin Ola, Joseph and Rya 
Komisarow and friend in Vilana, 1937. 
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Fig.5. The Maccabee Club & The Motorcyle Club 
Monke, Ethel’s husband is on the extreme left, of 
the left bottom picture, Vilna, 1937. 


Fig. 6. Family Group: 
Ethel, Cousin Basia and Saly, 
and Zina, Vilna, 1939. Both 
Basia and Saly perished during 
the war. 
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Fig. 7. Julia Klimaczewicz, Fig. 8. Stassia Volska, 
1969. 1944. 


Fig. 9. Alexander Rumdcsewicz at iiaah F 991. 
He died several months later. 
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Fig. 10.View of Julia’s house, outside Vilna, Poland. 


Zina and Ethel were hidden in the top, left side of 
the attic, April, 1944. 


Fig. 11. The Hiding Place in Julia's house. 


It’s entrance is located behind the samovar. 
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Fig. 13.A Treasured Visit: 
Ethel, Zina, and Zachary in stig of Julia’s house 
outside of Vilna, Poland , 1988. 


Fig. 12. Julia Klimaczewicz’s gravesite: 
Her son, Alexander , and Zina Gurland at her 
gravesite, Vilna, Poland, 1991. 
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